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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


FEW years ago Decoration Day orators regarded it as fitting 
to make such day the occasion for breathing upon old sores 
of bitterness, the legacy of the strife between the states, 

in a manner to rekindle the smouldering embers of such bitter- 
ness, keep the memories of the bitterness of that strife alive. 
But to-day all this is changed. It is now for the Decoration 
Day orators to kindle the flames of love not the flames of hate ; 
to render tribute to the dead of North and South alike, to kindle 
not the passions of strife but do homage to all those who have 
died in defense of what they deemed to be the right. 
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Once we of the North rendered tribute to the Nation’s dead 
alone, to those who died that the Union might not be severed 
and broken in twain ; now we join hands with our brothers of 
the South to render homage to those of the South who died in 
the line of duty, in defense of what they deemed to be the right, 
as they join hands with us to render homage to the dead of the 
North who they too recognize died in defense of the right as God 
gave them to see the right and though they saw the right in a 
very different light than the soldiers of the South. 

It wAs this seeing the right in different light that made the 
strife of 1861-65 inevitable, for it is the duty of patriotic men to 
defend the right, with their lives if need be, as they are given to 
see the right. And patriotic were the men of the North as the 
men of the South, and, given to see the right in different light, 
they fought and died on both sides in defense of what they 
honestly believed to be the right, as the survivors of the North 
and South alike now not only recognize but are ready to main- 
tain. So with the years the bitterness of the participants in the 
civil strife has cooled and they have come to honor and respect 
and, at last, love one another, do homage to each other’s dead 
as men who died for what they believed to be the right. 

Indeed as we come to look back upon the years we of the 
North see in the resistance of those of the South to what they 
felt to be encroachments, threatened or real, of the North upon 
their rights, cause for honoring and loving our Southern brethren 
more highly not less. For what respect can one cherish for men 
who have not the manhood to stand up for what they see to be 
the right, resist aggressions, sacrifice their lives if need be in 
resistance to what they feel to be assaults upon their liberties ? 
And for similar reasons must those of the South more highly 
respect the North and its people for the very reason that they did 
not with effeminacy acknowledge the declared independence of 
the Southern Confederacy to avoid strife, but, as much as they 
were averse to strife, shrunk not from it but deliberately accepted 
it and the consequent sacrifices rather than fail to respond to the 
call of duty as they heard it. 

And thus it is that sentiments of mutual esteem and regard, 
not of passion, have come to be breathed on Decoration Day ; so 
it is that we of the North come to render homage not only to the 
Nation’s dead but the dead of the Lost Cause, are ready to care 
and decorate the graves of such dead even as if they were the 
Nation’s dead, for they died even as did those who died to preserve 
the Union in defense of what they believed to be the right. One 
inscription was writ more vividly than ever in the North on last 
Decoration Day: ‘‘ The dead of the Lost Cause are the Nation’s 
dead,’’ and in the South, ‘‘the Nation’s dead are our dead ; ”’ 
that is to say, be rendered homage to even as our own dead. 


Ir 1s this noble feeling quickened by the shedding of north- 
ern and southern blood in the Spanish war, in a like cause, that 
draws the North and South together. Between the North and 
South there may be a gulf as there may be between West and 
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East, but it is rather the result of present conditions than the 
remnant of past strife. ‘Two or three years ago that gulf was 
wide, now it is less pronounced, let us hope that it may disappear 
altogether. And it will if our people of North and South and 
East and West will exert themselves to take a broad national 
view in looking for the right and avoid looking through sectional 
glasses, may be colored by prejudice, for then will our people be 
given to see the right in the same way aud then there will be no 
cause for strife. In short let us train ourselves to look at national 
questions not as southerners, not as northerners, but as Ameri- 
cans and then ever will the nation be united in thought, never 
will there be cause for strife. 

Let us so train ourselves to avoid all sectional prejudices dis- 
coloring our thought and warping to the judgment and no one will 
lose sectional advantage but all gain a broader conception of the 
meaning of the brotherhood of man, come to accept the teachings 
of that brotherhood more and more for our guidance, teachings 
that if followed will result in the waste of the wealth of no man, 
avoid loss of energy in the production of wealth and so making 
labor more productive and saving the wealth accumulated, capital 
from needless drafts, pave a smoother road to the common enrich- 
ment and advancement of all sections of our country. Then we 
will find that there is no conflict, but a harmony of interests, 
then will we make the discovery that some seem to be in need of 
making that the way to advancement and progress lies not in 
bending one’s efforts to get the best of one’s neighbors, but in 
dealing squarely and honestly by all and directing one’s labors in 
such way as will not lead to the disadvantage, but the general 
benefit of one’s neighbors. In a word, the road to wealth and 
progress lies not in despoiling others of their wealth,—no wealth 
can be added to the world in this way—but by producing wealth, — 
the only possible way of adding to the wealth of the world. 


THE Peace Conference assembled at The Hague appears to have 
taken a radical departure from the lines laid down in the rescript 
of the Czar, inviting the nations to send delagates to a conference 
to work out, if possible, some common plan of disarmament for 
the relief of the producing classes of Europe from the grievous 
burden of the great military establishments, burdens that are so 
great as to in many cases crush out ambition and stifle enter- 
prise. The conference seems to be quite agreed that the working 
out of any practical plan of disarmament is quite impossible and 
so giving but a perfunctory sort of consideration to this question 
of disarmament turns its endeavors to questions of arbitration 
and amending the laws of war, questions not originally suggested 
by the Czar’s rescript for the consideration of the conference and 
added to the programme asa sort of after thought. And thus 
it is that the conference, though confessing its inability to 
devise a plan to accomplish anything in the direction of dis- 
armament may still effect important results. 

In the way of formulating a practical plan for disarmament 
stand the jealousies of the different powers, the mutual lack of 
faith grounding the suspicion the different powers entertain that 
their rivals would not in good faith comply with any disarma- 
ment agreements, and that therefore it would be unsafe for any 
one to obey. And in the way of any agreement to halt plans fot 
increasing or bettering present armaments stands the resolution 
of some of the powers whose armies are not equipped with the 
most improved weapons not to enter into any agreement for 
checking expenditures on account of military establishments 
until they may have re-armed their forces and brought up the 
effectiveness of their military establishments to a level with those 
of their rivals. 





SEVERAL plans are before the conference for the creation of 
an international court of arbitration to which nations may submit 
their differences for adjudication and in the creation of such a 
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court the conference seems quite inearnest. Just how such court 
may be constituted is yet a question both to the outside world 
and the members of the conference, but two general points, 
namely, that it be constituted as a permanent body and that no 
attempt be made to make it obligatory upon nations to submit 
their disputes to such tribunal seem to be settled upon. In short, 
submission of cases to such court of arbitration must be volun- 
tary, indeed there is only one constraint that could force a nation 
to submit a dispute to such international court against its will and 
that is war. And nations disinterested in some dispute are not 
likely to combine and bring military pressure on the disputants, 
perhaps make war on an obstreperous one to force it to submit its 
case to the court of arbitration and abide by the decision. There- 
fore as the powers are not disposed to bind themselves to exert 
force to force a nation to submit a dispute to the court of arbitra- 
tion when disinclined to do soit would be folly for the confer- 
ence to declare such submission obligatory and it cannot do more 
than make such submission voluntary. 


Bur though no attempt is to be made to make arbitration of 
disputes binding upon nations, the conference, in discussing the 
question of arbitration, finds itself confronted by a perplexing 
problem. How is the court after having passed on a dispute 
voluntarily submitted to it to enforce its decrees if one nation 
dissatisfied with such judgment and regardless of its pledge to 
abide by the arbitration refuses to accept that judgment? Hav- 
ing no police force upon which to call to enforce its decree the 
court, some assume, would be helpless. But no, not exactly 
helpless, for it is said that public opinion would take the place of 
an international police force, that no nation would dare fly in the 
face of a decision of the court sustained by the public opinion of 
the world, that it could not afford it. And indeed the truth is 
that in every country public opinion is far more powerful than 
the police force in enforcing the law, and asa matter of fact no 
police force can enforce a law in the face of public opinion. And 
again it is only the force of public opinion that sustains such 
international law as we have and that the nations accept as bind- 
ing and live under both in peace and war. Therefore this same 
public opinion may be depended upon to go a long way in enforc- 
ing the decrees of such a general international court of arbitration 
as may be established and such court might well accomplish 
much, 


ONE suggestion before the conference that is attracting much 
attention is a proposition brought forward by the American dele- 
gates to amend the unwritten laws of warfare so as to exempt 
private property from capture at sea. The old harsh law of the 
sea was summed up in the words: ‘‘ Enemy’s ship, evemy’s 
goods ; enemy’s goods, enemy’s ship,’’ That is to say when a 
belligerant man-of-war overhauled an enemy’s merchantman the 
goods on that merchantman, though the property of some 
neutral, were held as the prize of war and if a neutral merchant- 
man was overhauled and its cargo consisted in whole or part of 
enemy’s goods that neutral merchantman was taken as lawful 
prize and confiscated as well as the goods. 

The defense of such harsh laws was, of course, that it made 
it easy to break up the ocean commerce of an enemy, but these 
laws have been long supplanted by rules less harsh. Now 
enemy’s merchantmen and enemy’s goods on enemy’s merchant- 
men are alone considered lawful prize. Neutral goods on a 
captured merchantman are not confiscated but held for the owner 
and enemy’s goods on a neutral ship are not subject to seizure, 
much less the ship for carrying them. And now it is propossd 
to exempt all private property at sea, all merchantmen from 
capture. And strange as it may seem Britain, with all her 
immense merchant marine, all her great interests at sea, opposes 


| this exemption. Evidently she is so confident of her sea power, 
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so confident of her ability to control the sea and protect her own 
merchantmen from harm in event of war that she does not want 
to forgo the opportunity of striking her enemy by striking his 
merchant marine, running it off the sea and so paralyzing such 
nation’s foreign commerce. 

A wonderful confidence is this in the power of her navy. 
Yet from this exemption of private property at sea from cap- 
ture Britain would gain in at least one way in time of war. 
With her merchantmen exempt from capture the insurance rates 
would not rise, but with her merchantmen subject to capture the 
insurance rates would rise, as they do now on the very fear of 
war, freights would rise and from this alone the bread of the 
British workman, so largely brought from abroad, would go up 
in price, leading to such misery and discontent as would seriously 
weaken Britain’s ability to wage war. And here we may 
remark that if by any fortuity of circumstances Russia and the 
United States should find themselves at war with Britain at one 
and the same time they could bring Britain to her knees by 
simply placing an embargo on the export of breadstuffs, an 
embargo that would result in forcing up the price of wheat in 
Britain to famine prices, that would oblige other nations in 
Kurope to place an embargo on exports of breadstuffs to pro- 
tect their own bread eaters from famine prices and that would 
result in starving Britain out though all her boasted ocean 
lanes of communication were open. From her cvlonies she 
might draw grain and also from Argentine, but all combined 
could not send her a third enough to save her. 





THE question of the Alaskan boundary is again looming up 
in a way to disturb our friendly relations with Britain. ‘That 
part of the boundary line in dispute is fixed by the treaties as the 
Coast range of mountains. Naturally we have regarded the 
crest of these mountains as the boundary, indeed no doubt that 
such was the boundary has ever been entertained by our govern- 
ment. But now comes forward Canada with her reiterated con- 
tention that the boundary line should not be drawn along the 
crest of these hills, but from high peak to peak. ‘The result of 
so drawing the boundary would be to leave our Alaskan coast 
territory intersected in several places by inlets of salt water and 
put several American towns established at the head of such waters 
in Canadian territory. And these settlements are not new born, 
but been under undisputed American jurisdiction for many years. 
And now the British Government asks us to submit their owner- 
ship to arbitration. For our part we can no more submit such 
question to arbitration than we could the ownership of the upper 
tier of counties in New York should Canada lay claim to them 
and very properly our government has declined the proposition. 


THERE are supposed to be about 12,000 volunteer soldiers in 
the Philippines who by their terms of enlistment ought long since 
to have been relieved of service in the Philippines, returned to 
the United States and given their honorable discharge but have 
fought on with grim determination in response to the call of 
military duty. That they do not remain in the Philippines and 
fight on for any other reason than a sense of duty is evident 
from their action in rejecting the inducements held out to them 
to re-enlist for further service in the Philippines. The prospect 
of embarkation for home is far more alluring to the average 
volunteer than any bounty money for re-enlistment. 

But General Otis knows the value of these seasoned volun- 
teers, far superior soldiers to the newly enlisted regulars, raw to 
the service, being sent to him to take their places and he wants 
the volunteers to re-enlist. Their embarkation for home has 
been already delayed on various pretexts with the result of 
drawing out their terms of service beyond the allotted time but 
the pretexts that have been used are about played out and em- 
barkation of these troops for home is about to commence. And 
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in this pass General Otis holds out great inducements to them to 
re-enlist, offers to every man who will re-enlist for six months a 
bounty as travel pay of $600. Yet it is said that the sentiment 
of these volunteers who have proved themselves the best and 
bravest of soldiers is such that General Otis will consider himself 
fortunate if 2,000 out of the 12,000 volunteers accept the bounty 
and re-enlist. Alluring indeed must be service in the Philippines. 

Yet conclude not that these men shrink from danger, for they 
have scouted it, from death for they have braved it, only their 
heart is not in the work of subjecting a people whom probably 
most have learned to despise and they have no enthusiasm for 
Philippine conquest, a conquest they are mostly convinced is not 
worth the sacrifice of one American life, convinced that those 
islands and their people when conquered will be a burden to the 
United States, not a source of strength and power, will prove 
indeed a spot in which to bury American lives and American 
dollars, not one from which riches can be extracted. 

WitH reports coming from the Philippines that General 
Otis looks upon the situation as so serious and the need of main- 
taining his effective force as so imperative that he feels he must 
buy men to fight, buy volunteers to stay with him for a further 
six months at $600 apiece, the Administration must feel grave 
concern. If such is the situation, if the volunteers cannot be 
bought to fight for six months longer even for $600 apiece, if 
the forces of General Otis in the Philippines must be strength- 
ened from whence are the re-inforcements tocome? From our 
garrisons in Cuba and Puerto Rico, from our home posts already 
greatly depleted they cannot be taken. If then more troops 
must be sent to the Philippines than already designated for such 
service more troops must be raised. So talk of the organization 
of a part of that provisional volunteer army, the raising of which 
to the number of 35,000 men was authorized by the last Congress. 

To organize such anarmy, to call out more troops would be 
to raise the expenditures of the government again, wipe out the 
promise of a surplus of revenues given by the Treasury returns 
for May, and the Administration will doubtless organize such 
army, issue a new call for volunteers only with much regret and 
asa lastresort. But if General Otis must have more troops it 
must be done unless we reverse our whole policy, abandon our 
efforts to subjugate people ready to fight for the right to rule 
themselves. And from a military standpoint delay in raising 
such army is dangerous, for if that army is to be gotten in shape 
for effective work in the Philippines by next November and the 
end of the rainy season it must be raised at once that it may be 
organized, trained, sent out to the Philippines and in some degree 
seasoned to the work before it. 








Tue distribution of our three million gratuity fund to the 
Cuban soldiers, the grease to stimulate and hasten their disband- 
ment, began last week. At first the officers, who do not share in 
the gratuity, and see their political power vanishing with the dis- 
bandment of their soldier followers, strove to hinder such distri- 
bution, calling upon Cubans not to accept American bribe money 
for giving up their arms. And for a day or two in Havana this 
appeal kept all but a handful of soldiers away from the disburs- 
ing officers. But the American ‘‘ bribe money ’’ was too allur- 
ing to be resisted, example became contagious and more Cubans 
presented their arms and claims on the last day set for the dis- 
tribution in Havana than could be handled by the disbursing 
officers. 

The early disappearance of the Cuban army from the scene 
as an organized force seems indeed assured, but that we are mak- 
ing any great progress in the direction of fulfilling our obligation 
to Cuba, the direction of getting affairs in such a state that 
Cubans may organize a government of their own and we evacuate 
the island, handing over the sovereignty we hold in trust to that 
government is not apparent. A greater desire to make that 
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progress than is evinced for some of our officers who are inclined 
to measure all things with military eyes and are little skilled to 
govern on democratic lines, might further matters greatly. No 
appreciable progress can be made towards rearing up an inde- 
pendent insular government on democratic lines while we hold 
and govern Cuba as if it were a conquered province, the inhab- 
itants having no rights that wedo not accord. Rather should we 
strive to govern in Cuba, while we do govern, not in accordance 
with our own sweet will but at the direction of the Cuban people, 
holding ourselves to be servants rather than masters, for until 
this principle is established and recognized, namely that rulers 
are servants not masters, a stable democratic government cannot 
be reared. So by our example should we inculcate a regard for 
this principle, for this is the straight path by which we can reach 
our goal, the path the following of which will facilitate the prog- 
ress of Cubans in the art of self-government, the rearing up of 
an independent government, and so enable us to redeem our 
pledges to Cuba. 


TRUSTS THE SLOGAN. 





T THE Democratic conference of last week at St. Louis, at 
the semi-official, semi-formal meeting of the National Com- 
mittee, at the grand banquet held as a finale to such meet- 

ing, and at which Mr. Bryan was chief guest, the one predomi- 
nant note was trusts, trusts, trusts. Trusts are threatening the 
very existence of our institutions, the Democratic party is opposed 
to trusts, is alone in honest opposition to trusts and as such en- 
titled to the suffrages of the American people whose liberties are 
endangered by the growth of trusts. This was the key note. 
The Democracy has, as a national party, never done anything to 
stamp out the trusts, when in power it ever failed to show that 
its loudly proclaimed opposition was real, but no matter, the 
Democratic party is honest in its declared opposition to trusts, in 
such opposition it stands alone, and if given power it will show 
its opposition is real, not sham. It has before been voted into 
power on the strength of such declaration and shown that its 
heart was not in opposition to trusts, that in its heart, or it may be 
its stomach, it had a very friendly feeling for trusts, that its pro- 
claimed antagonism to trusts was but a sham to catch votes. 
But no matter if the Democratic party did fool the public once 
it won’t again, the public can rely upon it and if the public only 
will the Democracy that cannot win with silver as the issue may 
win, and for all the hungry there will be spoils, at least for those 
with sufficient political pull to get up to the trough. So let the 
slogan be trusts, opposition to trusts, the Democratic party alone 
opposed to trusts. 

This slogan was echoed again and again at St. Louis, echoed 
by Mr. Bryan with emphasis. The demand for free silver 
coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 was not indeed repudiated, no 
one outwardly suggested this, indeed all proclaimed, if they 
proclaimed at all, that it must be reaffirmed, but subordinated 
such issue must be, by tacit consent the slogan of trusts raised 
in place of 16 to 1. As a fact, it would have been surprising 
if the wing of the Democracy represented at St. Louis, the 
wing that has been distinctively known as the silver wing, had 
gone further back on silver than this. In making the slogan 
opposition to trusts paramount it took a long backward step ; 
quite long enough for one meeting. One more step backward 
of like extent would lead to the dropping of the demand for 
free silver from the Democratic platform altogether. And it is 
not unlikely that this step or half such a step will be taken 
before the next national convention adjourns, and thus the 
Croker Democracy, the gold Democracy, be placated and brought 
back into the fold. 

The plans that the most radical of the silver Democrats 
have of controlling the Democratic convention for Bryan and 
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silver by excluding delegations representing the Croker Democ- 
racy and seating contesting delegations representing the Chicago 
Democracy on no other ground than that the first are not Demo- 
crats and not entitled to sit in a Democratic convention are far 
too destructive of Democratic hopes of success to find favor. 
Extend the hand of welcome to the Croker Democracy, not drive 
it away, make trusts the slogan ; that struck the Democratic 
politicians at St. Louis as the politic course, indeed as the only 
course giving any promise of victory. 

And what must the silver Republicans who still stand 
by the alliance of 1896 think of this? Ex-Senator Dubois 
declares that he and the silver Republicans will follow the Demo- 
cratic party in another campaign with silver asthe issue. But 
what if the Democracy does not make this the issue, does not 
stay by silver, then will Mr. Dubois and such silver Republicans 
as are not already disgusted with the Democratic party stay by 
the Democracy? Wethink not, and they will find their refuge 
in the Peoples party which stands to-day for what Republicanism 
stood for thirty-five years ago. 

The Democratic party, said Congressman Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, prominent among speakers at the banquet, will smash 
the trusts and on this will go before the country. He prefixed 
this by the assertion that, of course, it will reaffirm the demand 
for free silver, and where the silver issue is a drawing card on 
such issue the campaign can be fought. But generally the trust 
issue ought to be made prominent. So spoke Champ Clark. 
And what would he have the Democratic party do to smash the 
trusts? That which it refused to do when the people entrusted 
it with power in 1892, remove all tariff duties protective of the 
trusts. In the Wilson-Gorman tariff of 1894 the trusts were well 
cared for. ‘That tariff, product of the Democracy, did nothing to 
smash the trusts, much to protect them, So the Democracy has 
not a very brilliant but on the contrary a very clouded record as 
atrust smasher. Oft has it proclaimed its purpose to smash the 
trusts, ever, when in power, has it found excuse to protect them. 
True, some Democrats were strenuously opposed to the clauses 
of the Wilson-Gorman tariff protective of the trusts and made 
much outcry, and now we are told that all Democrats are 
such. But we remember that one Grover Cleveland was one of 
the loudest in denouncing the perfidy of those Democrats who 
forced the features protective of the trusts into the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff and refused to let it pass until the interests of the 
trusts were cared for, And the assurance that Democrats are 
such as he in any particular is not very alluring. Yet will we 
have the Democracy that has so scathingly denounced Mr. Cleve- 
land, pointing to him as an illustrious example. 

There is one difficulty, however, in the way of the Demo- 
crats making trusts their slogan. That is the possibility, even 
likelihood, that the Republicans will take the wind out of their 
sails by themselves declaring for the removal of all tariff duties 
protective of trusts. Of course the Democrats might rejoin that 
such declaration was not made in good faith, was but a sham, but 
what figure would the Democracy, that has proven the insin- 
cerity of its own trust declarations again and again, make in 
charging the Republican party with insincerity? The record of 
the one party is quite as likely to command respect as the record 
of the other. Both records are records of broken pledges, both 
parties have declared their opposition to trusts, both have 
befriended them, both have permitted the railroads to foster 
trusts by discrimination in freight rates, both have extended to the 
trusts tariff protection. Such is their record and ludicrous would 
be the campaign where the slogans were: ‘‘ The Democracy 
alone honest in opposition to trusts,’’ ‘‘the Republican party 
alone honest in its declared opposition to trusts.’’ 

However, the Democrats raise the slogan, Mr. Bryan gives 
it the stamp of his approval in a speech that would have been 
thoroughly in place at the Jeffersonian dinner of the Croker 
Democracy of New York, which he refused to attend. True he 
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speaks of the money trust, a very indefinite term, as the mother 
of all trusts, and further declares that the principle of monopoly 
‘‘underlies the crusade against silver as a standard money.’’ 
He speaks of a monopoly having been given to gold, denounces 
it and overlooks the fact that he proposes to extend a monopoly 
of the very kind he denounces, extend to the producers of 
silver as well as of gold the advantages of such a monopoly. 
True, the gold producers have a monopoly of mint privileges, a 
special privilege in the right to have their product con- 
verted into money, Mr. Bryan would break that monopoly so 
far as the silver producers are concerned by letting them into 
the monopoly and go no further. 

The monopoly of supplying money is one that belongs of 
right to the government, should be surrendered to the producers 
of no special articles, and should be exercised for the weal of 
the whole people. So tied up are we indeed with coin obliga- 
tions that the demonetization of both precious metals is for the 
present out of the question, but in time, and that we may rid 
ourselves of the private monopoly of coinage and confer the 
sole power to regulate the issue of money upon the govern- 
ment, demonetization will come. 

‘‘The Republican party,’’ declared Mr. Bryan, ‘‘ is impo- 
tent to destroy the trusts.’’ It is true, it has so proven and so 
has the Democratic party when it has been given a lease of power. 
It is true of the Republican party for ‘‘ it is controlled ’’ 
added Mr. Bryan, ‘‘ by those who are interested in trusts and its 
campaign funds and sinews of war are supplied by the trusts.’’ 
He might have added that when the Democratic party has had 
campaign funds and sinews of war it too has been supplied by 
the trusts, that this was the secret for the befriending of the 
trusts by the Democracy in the tariff of 1894, and with truthful- 
ness he might have concluded that those loudest in raising the 
cry of opposition to trusts as the slogan for the campaign of 
1900, as it was the slogan in 1892, look to the trusts to supply 
them with campaign funds and the sinews of war as in 1892, they 
in return giving the assurance that they will see that the interests 
of the trusts are safeguarded, that nothing will be done to smash 
the trusts if the Democracy is given power. This alsoas in 1892 
when all Democratic leaders were not parties to this assurance, 
but enough were to carry it out. 

And this is the party that raising the slogan of trusts asks 
the people, oft betrayed before into the hands of the moneyed 
oligarchy, to trust it! A confidence game it is between the two 
old parties. It has worked before, will it work again? 


THE SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

ISTRACTING, disquieting, too, is the news we get from 
D the Philippines as filtered through the Manila censorship 

and dished up with sundry deductions from Washington. 
Confident predictions of the early restoration of peace have we 
had, only to have those predictions belied by accumulating 
evidence of persistent and determined resistance to our arms 
recorded in dispatches passed by the Manila censor and made 
public on the very heels of the roseate predictions given out from 
Washington. 

So treated to assertions and denials the public is sore put to 
it in poring over the Philippine dispatches and endeavoring to 
size up the situation, distinguish that which is genuine from 
that which is false. And why should the public be thus tried, 
why should conditions in the Philippines be thus hidden? If 
the Administration itself is in the dark, if its own dispatches are 
contradictory and throw no fair light, if it can do no better it can 
at least remove the censorship on dispatches from Manila and 
thus clear itself of the suspicion that it is discoloring the situa- 
tion, purposely misleading the American public to serve its own 
ends, the promotion of the policy with which it has wound its 
fortunes, 








The Censorship. 

To a greater or lesser degree the American public is being 
grandly fooled, and by the censorship placed on Manila dispatches, 
if not by something worse, the deliberate discoloring of news to 
an extent that amounts to manufacture, the Administration 
makes itself a party to this deliberate fooling. Certain it is that 
in much of the Philippine news catered up to us no reliance can 
be placed. This much is evident, for the tenor of different dis- 
patches passing the same official censor is distinctly antagonistic, 
statements and deductions given are at direct variance. 

Thus is the American public left in doubt and uncertainty, 
the true conditions existent in the Philippines are hidden from 
them. The Administration that is thus keeping a presentation of 
conditions as they are from the American public is not treating 
that public fairly, for it is that public that must face the situation, 
bear the burdens, pay the costs in blood and money. ‘That pub- 
lic has a right to know the situation that confronts us in the 
Philippines and that it is called upon to face. In ignorance of 
that situation it cannot intelligently face it; to ask the American 
people, they who must bear the burdens, to face it blindly is not 
fair ; to withhold dispatches, color dispatches with the purpose of 
misleading the American public as to the situation and induce 
them to face it in a way that perhaps they would not if the truth 
were spread before them, is a crime. 

Only a day or two ago we were assured that peace in Luzon 
was onthe very point of being consummated, that resistance to 
our arms had worn itself out, that the Tagals saw the hopeless- 
ness of their cause, were heartily tired of fighting and more than 
anxious to give up the struggle and submit to our rule. And 
now on the very heels of these assurances come dispatches telling 
us that the Filipinos are showing greater activity, that they are 
pressing on our forces not only in front, at San Fernando, but on 
our flanks, on our lines of communication, even on our rear, that 
they have reoccupied territory over which our forces swept in 
their advance, reoccupied trenches from which once they were 
driven, that before the Tagals can be suppressed our army in 
Luzon must be so increased that we will have sufficient troops not 
only to drive the enemy, which we now have, but to hold the 
lines we take, prevent the re-occupation by the enemy of the lines 
in our rear as we advance. 

Naturally, evacuation of captured lines even though it be to 
press forward, and re-occupation of such lines by the Tagal 
troops, makes an impression upon the inhabitants very unfavor- 
able to us, for it is seen that we have not the forces to maintain 
our sovereignty in territory over which our troops have swept 
irresistibly, driving the Tagal forces before us, that we only 
sweep over such territory to find it re-occupied in our rear. And 
all this is taken for weakness and evidence of the insufficiency of 
our present forces in the Philippines to cope with the situation, 
even in the one island of Luzon, as it certainly is. 

Such is the tenor of the latest dispatches, dispatches which, 
like the immediately preceding giving the assurance that Tagal 
resistance to our rule was crushed out and peace at hand, passed 
the censorship at Manila. And such dispatches having passed 
the blue pencil of the official censor were presumably not re- 
garded with official disfavor. On the contrary their sending and 
publication must have been desired for their influence on public 
opinion in the United States. But why should dispatches of such 
a discouraging nature find official favor, why should the Admin- 
istration desire the promulgation of such disquieting news ? 
Why, if not for the reason that the necessity of a call for more 
troops, the organization of the volunteer army of 35,000 men 
authorized by the last Congress is seen in prospect, and what 
better calculated to prepare the public for such a call than dis- 
patches of this kind ? 

When news is subjected to the blue pencil of the censor we 
may ever expect to have it doctored to promote the ends, the 
plans of those establishing the censorship. And so we have it 
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now. We havea censorship established at Manila to doctor the 
news with a view to exerting an influence over public opinion in 
the United States and by inclining public opinion favorably 
further the plans of the Administration. 

Why else, indeed, a censorship over dispatches sent from 
Manila to the United States? Is it the fear that information of 
the true situation in Luzon and contained in uncensored dis- 
patches would find its way back from America to the Tagals and 
so encourage them? Defenders of the censorship would like us 
so to believe, but the chiefs of the Tagals well know the situation 
within our lines. Our commanders may, indeed do find it diffi- 
cult to discover the situation within the Tagal lines, indeed to 
keep acquainted with the situation within their own, for the 
native population is hostile and so thoroughly in sympathy with 
Aguinaldo that we have been quite unable to enlist the aid of a 
sufficient number of natives to organize a secret service force. 
But with the Tagal commanders the case is quite different. It 
seems almost as if every Tagal had resolved himself into a part of 
a secret service to convey information of our movements to the 
Tagal commanders. At any rate so thoroughly have the Tagals 
been kept informed of our prospective movements that never once 
in all the campaign have they been taken unprepared, never once 
have our plans for getting in their rear and rounding up a con- 
siderable number in such a way asto force a surrender succeeded, 
always the bird has flown. 

In short we have ample evidence that the Tagals know the 
situation within our lines if we do not within theirs. The cen- 
sorship over dispatches from Manila and that hides from our 
people the true situation in the Philippines does not hide any- 
thing from the Filipinos. But it is a powerful instrument in the 
hands of the Administration to shape public opinion in America, 
silence criticism, create a sentiment favorable to the Administra- 
tion and secure the adhesion of our people to tbe policy being 
pursued in the Philippines by presenting the situation in such a 
way as to make it appear that ro other policy can honorably be 
pursued, that pursuit of that policy is about to be crowned with 
success and will lead to great and satisfactory results, while if the 
true situation was presented it might appear to our people that 
the Philippine policy of the Administration could not be pursued 
save with dishonor, the sacrifice of all our cherished ideals of 
democracy, the supplanting of the republican idea of right by the 
monarchic idea of might. 


Why Not Take the American People Into Confidence ? 


A contemporary not unfriendly to the Administration 
remarks that ‘‘ the government should take the country into its 
confidence.’’ And so it ought but we much opine that if it did 
the public would lose confidence in it. If the course of the 
Administration in the Philippines were one of uprightness, if it 
were dictated by a regard for democratic ideals, a purpose to 
encourage the rearing up of a democratic form of government to 
be acknowledged as independent so soon as assurance could be 
given that such a government would rule for the welfare of the 
whole people and not lapse into a tyrannical oligarchy the 
Administration could feel no hesitation in throwing full light 
upon its course by taking the public into confidence, for by so 
doing it would lose nothing, gain much both for itself and its 
policy. But our course in the Philippines being one of deceit 
and broken promises towards the natives, being one of bad faith 
and dishonor, being one embarked in regardless of cherished 
democratic ideals which have been ruthlessly cast to one side, 
embarked in with a view to the main chance, a view to the 
making of the Philippines a stepping stone to the enrichment of 
not the industrial but the exploiting classes of America through 
the despoilment of the Filipinos and neighboring peoples, the 
‘ Administration dare not invite the throwing of the light of truth 
upon its course, dare not take the people into its confidence, for 
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the people, upright and honorable as a whole, desirous only of 
the right to labor and enjoy the fruits thereof, would with- 
hold approval of such a course, repudiate the Administration 
for embarking on a course so demeaning and belittling to men 
who subscribe to the principles of democratic government, so 
dishonorable to a Christian people. 


The Ways of the Modern Despoiler. 


It may well be true that no one harbors the thought of 
despoiling the Filipinos in the old vulgar way of open robbery. 
That is a practice quite out of date. The ways of the modern 
despoiler are much more refined and withal effective. He does 
not swoop down on his victims with sword in hand as of old, 
and strip them of their valuables; he does not break into their 
houses with physical force and appropriate that which strikes 
his fancy ; he does not drive off the conquered as chattel slaves. 
All this is crude, barbaric and quite out of accord with the 
ethics of the times. The despoiler of to-day works in covert 
and insidious way, seeks even to hide from the despoiled, his 
victims, the fact. He gains some special privilege, some public 
franchise and then proceeds to tax the public in prices charged 
for the use of the very rights and privileges they have given 
away. And withal is this tax hidden, for the exploiter who 
has gained such public frauchise does render some service in 
return, and it is hard to distinguish between that part of the 
price charged to cover the cost of rendering those services plus 
a fair profit and the part that is charged over and above, and 
that is nothing less than an indirect tax on the public that the 
exploiter is enabled to collect solely because of his possession of 
some special privilege or public franchise. 

Thus do the despoilers of to-day gain the power of indirect 
taxation, and with such power they levy tribute not only upon 
the accumulations but earnings of the masses, take for them- 
selves the surplus fruits of the toil of the industrious and at the 
same time without incurrring any obligation for the care and 
welfare of those whose labor they exploit. ‘Chus is the modern 
system much more satisfactory to the despoilers than the 
system of chattel slavery. The owner of the chattel slave who 
took the products of his slave’s toil was under certain obliga- 
tion, as lightly as it may have rested upon some, to care for such 
slave when from sickness or age helpless to care for himself. 
The slave owner, in appropriating the surplus fruits of the 
labor of the slave, prevented such slave from accumulating that 
with which to care for himself in periods of sickness and decrepi- 
tude, and therefore the duty of the slave owner to care for the 
slave at such times. It was a duty too plain to be denied, too 
obvious to be shunned with a clear conscience. But the despoiler 
of to-day, by having naught to do with chattel slavery, which he 
possibly holds to be un-Christian, evades this responsibility. He 
reaps the surplus fruits of the toil of the industrious by levying 
indirect taxes in the shape of extortionate prices that he is able 
to charge for some goods or service because of the enjoyment of 
some special privilege or public franchise, such indirect tax may 
be so large as to make it impossible for the toiler to gather appre- 
ciable accumulations and so leave him helpless when misfortune, 
sickness, decrepitude of age overtakes him, but still none of 
those who have gathered the accumulations that were the fruits 
of his labor, and should have been his, feel under any personal 
obligation to care for him, for he has been no one’s slave, but 
the slave of a system, of a class. 

It is thus that the despoilment of the masses is effected to- 
day, it is thus that our exploiters hope to despoil the Filipinos of 
their surplus earnings and also the Chinese, at the same time, 
that the fruits of despoilment may be larger, directing the labor 
of Filipinos and Chinese so that their toil will be more produc- 
tive. It is through the system of private ownership of public 


franchises that the modern day despoiler works with marked 
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success and with results that would astound the old time despoiler 
of the sword and brute physical force. And this is the system 
through which the few in America hope to despoil the many in 
the Philippines. 


Nothing to be Gained by Despoiling Other Peopks. 


What the many at home are to gain from such despoilment 
we cannot see but in this they will lose: Am increased concen- 
tration of ill-gained wealth in a few hands and thereby the 
strengthening of the power of our moneyed oligarchy and in- 
creased weight of the unscrupulous rich in the direction of our 
affairs to the infinite detriment of the interests of the industrious. 
Wealth gathered honestly is the greatest of boons to a nation, its 
accumulation is the stepping stone to greater progress, but wealth 
gathered by despoiling other peoples but paves the way to cor- 
ruption and moral turpitude and is the greatest of curses, a curse 
under which nations cannot live and prosper, under the weight 
of which all the great nations of the past wkose greatness is now 
but a memory have fallen. Let us then do all in our power to 
encourage the production and accumulation of wealth, for the 
road to progress and a higher civilization lies through such ac- 
cumulation ; let our ambition be to accumulate wealth by gather- 
ing the bountiful rewards that nature proffers to her children in 
return for their toil and in a way that will do none injury, be of 
benefit to all, but let us ever individually, as a nation, discourage 
the robbing of our neighbors, of other peoples of the fruits of 
their toil, for such robbery must entail misery and from wealth 
- thus accumulated no nation can gain. 

Yet we are strongly tempted to grab that which is not ours, 
for to mortal man the idea of living at ease, not in the sweat of 
one’s own brow, but in the sweat of others, is most seductive. 
But to grasp the Philippines and squeeze from the people 
thereof their surplus earnings will not help the multitude in 
America so to live, rather will it make it harder for them to gain 
a living in the sweat of their own brows by making the few 
who do not so live more powerful than ever in the direction of our 
internal affairs, for the tribute imposed by the few is prone to 
grow more exacting with their power. Nor, indeed, would the 
classes who might reap the wealth squeezed from the people of 
the Philippines be bencfitted by such wealth, for possession of 
wealth so gained but leads to corruption and decay. 


The Road to Greatness. 


These are truths that we should well weigh, and weighing 
we would desist from our course in the Philippines even though 
regarding our attitude and resolved to shape our course solely 
with a view to the main chance. Indeed, it will be found that 
an all wise Providence has ordained that the main chance is best 
promoted by upright and just dealing, that the accumulation of 
wealth through the despoilment of other peoples is not the direct 
road to greatness and success, but failure, that the road to great- 
ness and permanence of power lies in the accumulation of wealth 
by the means of honest industry, in short that honesty is the 
best policy. So if in cold blood we shape our course by the main 
chance and do not suffer ourselves to be turned aside by any 
feverish anticipations we will not be prone to go far astray. But 
after all we will do better if we seek to measure our course the 
other way round, not from main chance to honesty and upright- 
ness, but from uprightness and honesty to main chance. By so 
doing our path will be clearer, we will be less liable to go astray, 
our progress and advancement will be more rapid and assured. 


The Main Chance and the Right. 


The nation that supplants the laws of right by the laws of 
might and so transgresses the divine laws given us for our guid- 
ance will perish. The nation that observes the laws of right can 
alone maintain its existence, escape decrepitude and decay. 
Therefore a people owe it to themselves, even though they regard 
their attitude towards other nations with a view solely to the 








promotion of the main chance, to observe the laws of right, for 
such observance can alone secure their greatness and prosperity, 
they can promote their weal in no other way. But the people 
who care for the right for right’s sake, who shrink from despoil- 
ing other peoples because it is wrong will be more likely to give 
this observance and so attain greatness and power than the people 
who hesitate to despoil, not because it is wrong, but because they 
fear it would do them injury. Indeed the latter people with 
their moral sensibility thus dulled are quite likely to be led away 
from a rational view of all the conditions bearing on the main 
chance by their feverish desire for wealth, however gained, and 
thus almost sure in the long run to lose the main chance that 
they seek. The moral is that the less weight a people give to 
the main chance and the more to the right in conducting their 
relations with other peoples the more likely will they be to secure 
for themselves that very main chance. 

And now let us, as a people, take this moral to heart before 
we suffer the penalty of disregarding the laws of right. In this 
light let us measure our course in the Philippines and see if it is 
wanting, and if we have transgressed the laws of right let us 
proceed without fear or hesitation to acknowledge our fault and 
rectify, so far as possible, the wrong done. And that we may so 
measure our course, try ourselves, let the truth be told whether 
it be creditable or, as we much fear, discreditable to us. That 
the Administration will exert itself to prevent the telling is only 
too certain, for as we have said it cannot take the public into its 
confidence without causing the public to lose confidence in it by 
making clear that its policy has been anything but straightfor- 
ward and honorable and that its motives based on a regard for 
the main chance have been anything but lofty and in keeping 
with our high ideals. But the truth can be laid bare to those 
who care to see. In scraps and disconnected dispatches the 
truth filters through. 


Discreditable Facts. 


That we made promises to Aguinaldo when we encouraged 
him to inject new life into the languishing rebellion against Spain 
in the Philippines, and so help us in our campaign against the 
Spaniards in that part of the world, and that we have failed to 
keep those promises, broken faith is not to be gainsaid. That the 
Administration intended to take the Philippine islands for our 
own at the beginning of the war we do not for an instant believe, 
that it intended to give the Filipinos a full opportunity to set up 
a republic of their own after the destruction of the Spanish power 
and when we so promised to the leaders of the Filipinos we do 
believe ; that the Administration had any intention of breaking 
the promises at the time they were made we do not believe, we do 
believe that it entered into them in good faith with every pur- 
pose of living up to them, - But the main chance had not then 
made its appearance. It did not make its appearance in such way 
as to shake the intentions of the Administration until some time 
after the destruction of the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, it did not 
captivate the Administration to such a degree as to cause it to 
throw over its first intentions and therewith its promises until 
some time after the signing of the peace protocol. 


Responsibility for the Outbreak of Hostilities. 


But at last we came to disregard our promises and then grow 
angry at the Filipinos for reminding us thereof. And so passions 
grew until armed truce gave place to armed hostilities and then 
for the outbreak of such hostilities we cast the blame upon the 
Filipinos, But evidence accumulates that indicates very strongly 
that the responsibility lies at our door. The latest hint of this 
comes from ex-United States Minister Barrett to Siam who was 
in Manila for several months preceeding his return to this country, 
closely studying the situation there. Convinced imperialist, he 
declares that the military problem in the Philippines is not a large 
one though he admits the need of a larger army in those islands. 
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And explaining the disappointing results achieved so far he 
remarks: ‘‘ The trouble with our forces this year was the short 
time in which they had to work. They really did not begin 
until the latter part of February, because before that they were 
waiting for reinforcements.’’ In short we only postponed forcing 
an issue with the Filipinos because of our unpreparedness. As 
soon as we were prepared to strike by the arrival of re-inforce- 
ments we struck and then placed the blame for beginning the 
war upon the Filipinos. 

And even the official report of General MacArthur of the 
outbreak of hostilities and as just published shows that the spark 
in the powder train came from the American rather than the 
Filipino side. It must be remembered that the two armies long 
arrayed facing one another were observing a sort of armed truce. 
Between their lines was established a neutral zone. In this zone 
and in front of MacArthur’s division the Filipinos established a 
post two days before the fighting commenced. It was not the 
first offense of the Filipinos of this kind nor on our side were we 
free from offense on the same score. But on complaint of this 
particular offense the Filipino in command replied that the 
establishing of such post was not authorized by him, did not 
comport with his desires and that he would give specific instruc- 
tions in the premises. So affairs stood when, on the evening of 
the fourth of February, a Filipino lieutenant with four or five 
soldiers advanced into this neutral zone with the apparent inten- 
tion of placing Filipino pickets on guard there. In this work he 
was challenged by a soldier of the First Nebraska regiment and 
receiving no response the Nebraskan fired, killing the lieutenant 
and one of the soldiers accompanying him. The others fled back 
to the shelter of their own lines and a few minutes later the 
Filipinos from that point of the lines began a scattering fire, 
which was at once replied to and gradually extended along the 
entire line. Such is our own account of the outbreak of 
hostilities. 


The Present Situation in the Philippines. 


But to pass all this by, to come to a word about the present 
situation in the Philippines. The rainy season has broken and 
this probably means that all regular military operations are for 
the time being at an end. For the rice fields are now lakes, the 
roads, poor at best, regular mud wallows, and the difficulties of 
transport such as to forbid any advance in force and the taking 
up of any position at any considerable distance from the railroad 
in our possession and constituting a basis for supplies quite out of 
the question. The condition of transport in the rainy season can 
better be realized from the statement that then in the country 
districts wheeled vehicles, the cumbersome bullock carts are, as a 
means of transport, abandoned and resort had to crude wooden 
sledges dragged through the mud at a.snail’s pace by the domestic 
buffalo. And even these sledges, built as they are to slide over 
the surface of the roads that are veritable quagmires often 
become mired. 


Arming the Macabebees. 


But while operations in such force and at such distance as to 
require transport are thus practically out of the question the 
Filipinos are actively pursuing guerilla tactics and General Otis 
promises to respond in kind. And so active are the Filipinos 
reported as being along our entire lines that it is necessary for 
our troops to lie out in the water soaked trenches, ever ready 
to repel an attack. And under these conditions American troops 
cannot lie out in the trenches and escape the consequences. 
Soon the hospitals will be overflowing with fever stricken 
patients, the American ranks depleted. ‘Thus the outlook is 
serious, thus the need for more troops, more troops, more troops. 
And thus confronted we resolve to arm the Macabebees and set 
them against the Tagals. We have justified our occupation of 
the Philippines on the ground that it is necessary to prevent the 
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different tribes from warring upon one another, cutting each 
other’s throats, And now we set the Macabebees to cutting the 
throats of the Tagals, to doing that very thing which we claim to 
be in the Philippines to prevent! It may be a first-rate military 
policy but it does not fit in very well with our high declarations. 

Back in our colonial period the French again and again 
resorted to the arming of the Indian tribes and set such tribes 
upon the English settlements. And it does not make a very 
bright page in her history. Now the Macabebees have not the 
brutal passions of the American aborigines, they are not the same 
bloodthirsty savages, but our imperialists have rejoiced not long 
since in making all Filipinos out such, in so making out those 
whom they now would arm and incite to a war of revenge upon 
the Tagals, most civilized of Philippine peoples. And suppose 
these Macabebees thus armed and set on the warpath become 
guilty of the grossest of outrages, of murder and indiscriminate 
massacre, who will be responsible? Such men may in time, 
under American officers, and after training with American 
troops, be made into a body of soldiers who can be used effect- 


. ively and for whose actions we need not fear to assume the 


responsibility. The English have done so with more or less 
success with many of the hillsmen of the Indian frontier. And 
if we are to maintain our position and exert our authority as 
sovereign in the Philippines, especially in the southern islands 
that have never been subdued, we will have need of many such 
troops. 

A Question. 


But again, what place have we in islands where the more 
civilized and advanced of the peoples seeking liberty, independ- 
ence and the right to rule themselves reject our rule and will 
only accept it, bow to it under stress, and where to conquer the 
less civilized, fierce and bold of the peoples who have ever more 
or less successfully resisted foreign rule, we feel it necessary to 
work on the inveterate hatred of several of the tribes and so 
marshal some in friendship to us to make war upon the others? 


THE T. P. RYNDER STATE CONVENTION. 





HE T. P. Rynder or fusionist faction of the Peoples party of 
Pennsylvania met in state convention in the city of Phila- 
delphia on Memorial Day, May 30th. Some may be dis- 

posed to object to the classification of this faction of the Peoples 
party as fusionist and in support of their objection point to the fact 
that the convention put an independent state ticket in the field. 
But the truth is that this faction of the Peoples party is for indepen- 
dent action in state affairs and for fusion in national. No bones 
did the majority of the delegates make of their purpose to work 
to bring about the nomination of Mr. Bryan by the Populists and 
of their hope that the one sided fusion alliance of 1896 might be 
continued in 1900. And as far as state politics go there is no 
present opportunity for a fusion deal, for the Democracy, rather 
gold than silver, evinces no willingness to give the Populists 
anything for their support. Indeed the Democratic managers 
look upon the support that the fusion Populists might bring them 
as so small as not to be at all worth going after. 

The convention proceeded to preliminary business with Mr. 
Mason as temporary chairman. The report of the committee on 
credentials showed 41 delegates to be in attendance, 21 from the 
city of Philadelphia, and permanent organization was effected 
with Dr. Chas. F. Taylor as chairman. Resolutions reaffirming 
‘*all the principles of our party as embodied in the latest official 
expression of our party by our national convention at St. Louis 
in 1896,’’ but making no mention of an endorsement of the more 
pronounced and specific Omaha platform of 1892, were reported 
by the committee on platform and adopted as also sundry declar- 
ations bearing on state affairs ; declarations condemning the cor- 
rupt management of the state treasury ; expressing disapproval 
‘of the way in which our courts have taken sides in favor of 
capital and corporations and against the laboring and producing 
classes ;’’ pronouncing direct legislation to be the only hope for 
true people’s government so sorely needed, especially in our great 
cities ; favoring the taxation of franchises and the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people and condemn- 
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ing the Republican state legislature and administration for sundry 
shortcomings. 

Upon the adoption of these rather weak declarations for a 
reform party to go before the people of a great state upon, a 
people sorely perplexed by the aggressions of corporations and 
the abuse of public franchises, Mr. J. A. Welsh, of Lawrence 
a> tan the following resolutions which were read from 
the desk : 


WHEREAS, The National Organization Committee of the Peoples 
party assembled in Kansas City, Mo., on May 16th and 17th last, offered a 
plan of action for the guidance of Populists conceived with a purpose of 
uniting all true Populists for the pressing of an earnest campaign in 1900 
inde pendent of both old parties, and the upholding of the grand principles 
of Populism as propounded in the Omaha platform. 

AND WHEREAS, This plan of action was proffered by the National 
Organization Committee with the declaration that ‘‘ We offer this plan of 
action knowing that it will show to every Populist that we are willing to 
remain in good fellowship with our fusion brethren, with whom we have 
differed in the past, in accepting distasteful allegiance with the enemies of 
the Peoples party; provided they will with us, stand squarely on the 
original principles of the party and the line of action intended by its 
founders, who declared at Omaha in 1892, that the two old parties were 
jointly responsible for the miseries of the people and the unjust legislation 
which oppressed them,” and which declaration of the National Organiza- 
tion Committee was endorsed by the Reform Press Association, assembled 
at the same time in Kansas City. 

AND WHEREAS, the time has come when criminations and recrimina- 
tions among Populists should cease, and it is our fervent hope that the dead 
past bury its dead, that our lines may be reformed for a united and har- 
monious effort in 1900, therefore 

Be it Resolved, that we the Peoples Party State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania, assembled this day pursuant to call of Chairman Rynder, endorse 
the plan of action adopted by the National Organization Committee, and 
express our approval of the spirit displayed by that committee, recording 
our wish that all Populists may get together that a united front may be 
offered to the common enemy. 


As a sequence to the above resolution, Mr. Welsh offered 
this second resolution : 


WHEREAS, By resolution passed this day, we have recorded our fervent 
hope that all Populists may cease their criminations and recriminations 
and organize together for united action in the national campaign of goo. 

AND WHEREAS, As a first atep paving the way to such action, the 
factions dividing the Peoples party of Pennsylvania should cease their strife 
and unite for common action in the state campaign of this fall ; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That this convention do not make nominations for 
state offices at this time but appoint a committee of five with plenary 
powers to meet with the convention called by Chairman Miller to meet in 
Philadelphia on September 7th, and there exert every effort to brirg about 
a union of forces and the sélection of candidates acceptable to both factions 
so that there be not two tickets in the field to divide the Populist vote and 
render the party impotent, 


Over these resolutions the convention became involved in 
somewhat of a parliamentary snarl, but the final result was the 
tabling of such by an almost unanimous vote. The first action 
of the convention upon these resolutions was, however, to tem- 
porarily dispose of them by referring them to the Executive 
Committee as appointed by the convention. And following this the 
convention named the followiug state ticket : Justice Watkins, of 
Tioga, for State Treasurer ; John H. Stevenson, of Allegheny, 
for Judge of Supreme Court ; N. L. Attwood, of Erie, for Judge 
of the Superior Court. Then it dawned upon the convention that 
they had not taken the action intended in regard to the Welsh 
resolutions, that in referring them to the Executive Committee 
for action they had not turned them down and amidst considerable 
confusion the resolutions were in some way gotten again before 
the convention and then laid on the table. 

This much done it was suggested that the convention select 
delegates at large to the next national convention and this the 
convention proceeded to do, also authorizing the Executive Com- 
mittee to select district delegates to such convention in the event 
of Populists failing to make such selections locally and pretty 
much make up the Pennsylvania delegation as it might choose, 
the convention being much in the dark as to just what represen- 
tation Pennsylvania may be entitled to. The convention having 
chosen four delegates at large and alternates it was moved that 
such delegates ‘‘ be positively instructed to vote for Mr. Bryan,’’ 
a motion that was received with marked enthusiasm. Objection, 
however, was raised to its adoption on the ground that it would 
harm rather than further the chances of Mr. Bryan. Mr. Deisher, 
one of the chosen delegates arose to say that no instructions were 








necessary, as the delegates understood the sense of the conven- 
tion, and they could perhaps do more effective work for Mr. Byran 
if not bound by instructions. But two members of the convention 
rose to object because opposed to the nomination of Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
Filler, of Blair, and Mr. Mason, of Crawford. Further delegates, 
all avowed Bryanites, rose to insist upon the putting of such re- 
solution to a vote and the giving of instructions to the delegates as 
calculated to further the fortunes of Mr. Bryan, others to oppose 
on the ground that such instructions would do him injury, pre- 
sumably by making ground for some rock-ribbed Democrats to 
point to Mr. Bryan as a Populist and oppose him as such. 
Finally, Dr. Taylor announcing from the chair that ‘‘ we are all 
united as to the wisdom of endorsing Mr. Bryan in national 
convenfion,’’ that all the chosen delegates were of such opinion 
and that it was quite needless to give them instructions shut off 
further consideration of the resolution by recognizing a motion 
to adjourn, putting it and declaring it carried. 
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Convention National Educational Association, Los Angeles, Cal., Reduced 
Rates via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the National Educational Association Convention, to be 
held at Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets via direct routes from 
points on its line, to Los Angeles, Cal., and return, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee. These 
tickets will be sold, good going, June 24th to July 7th, and, 
when stamped by joint agent at Los Angeles, good to return, 
arriving at final destination, until September 5th. 

For further information apply to Ticket Agents.—Adv/. 
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The French Revolution from the Peoples’ Side. 


Danton, A Study. By HILAIRE BELLoc. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. §2.<50. 


The student of French history has looked so often in vain 
for the history that shall treat of the great Revolution as it really 
was, and not as it appeared to the prejudiced eyes of the historian, 
that it is with considerable hesitation one picks up this popular 
and at the same time scholarly life of Danton. The pages of his- 
tory are filled to overflowing by countless stories of the inspiring 
and potent revolt of a people against a system of government 
that had slowly grown, year by year, so intolerable and crushing 
that human endurance could bear no more. But of the standard 
and accepted authorities, with the one possible exception of 
Thomas Carlyle, all have taken sides with those fighting for 
peace and the old order of things and against the spirit of prog- 
ress and reform for which the French people through the Revolu- 
tion stood. Even Carlyle in his great history of the Revolution 
scarcely grasps the full meaning of that potential movement, and 
certainly does not quite understand the forces that impelled it, 
nor the French themselves. Then, too, the Carlylian style of 
writing is apt to make us forget the history in contemplation of 
his distinctive and odd method of expression. Why is all this? 
Simply because the hearts of those who have written of the Revo- 
lution were not only not in sympathy, but, in the generality of 
cases, bitterly opposed to the aims and ideals of its leading spirits. 
In fact, their opposition has been so violent that the pages of 
history have given way to vicious, false and uncalled for remarks 
and taunts upon those whose only offense was that they dared 
fight for humanity and the rights of man, even though this led 
to loss of fortune, friends and life itself. These patriotic men 
have been held up as objects of scorn and reproach, have been 
painted as wolves masquerading in men’s clothing. Still, as the 
years go by the tendency seems slowly but surely to set toward 
calm and dignified inquiry that will eventually bring forth a his- 
tory which, putting aside all prejudice, shall deal fairly and 
honestly with the lives and motives of these much abused men. 
We have hoped that a man of the people would undertake the 
work of presenting in simple and unadorned language the imper- 
ishable and lustrous history of the men who gave up their lives 
as the last full measure of their devotion ; died that men might 
enjoy the blessings of liberty and of manhood, that they should be 
given the opportunity and right to breathe, to work, to live. 

Certainly the three great men, we might almost say the 
three men, of the Revolution of 1789-1794, were Mirabeau, Danton 
and Robespierre. But for the latter, the Revolution would have 
worked out its course and the salvation of France without those 
horrid, blood-curdling and unnecessary orgies that disgraced its 
final struggles. | Without the controlling and guiding hands of 
Mirabeau and Danton the Revolution might have succeeded or it 
might have failed utterly, with the chances strongly in favor of 
the latter. Both of these men came at the time when their great 
strength and ability were necessary to save the storm tossed bark 
of revolution from drifting onto the rocks of destruction ; both 
accomplished their allotted work with consummate skill, and to 
cap all both died in the full glory of their power and before their 
people realized their failing strength. 

With the death of Mirabeau passed away the only man who 
was capable or at all likely to prove a wise guide to the court and 
to the king, In fact hardly had the great man breathed his last 
when we find Marie Antoinette in complete control of the pliable 
Louis and undoing as best she might all the soothing and com- 
promising actions of the two previous years, thus rousing the 
anger and vengeance of the already excited people and thereby 
causing the downfall of the very royalty she so much desired to 
save. For a while France drifted seemingly without a hand at 
the helm, but step by step a new force, a new power was rising, 
until at last, in all the glory of his young and patriotic manhood, 
George Jacques Danton stands forth, his powerful voice is heard, 
his strength recognized and again the battle-scarred ship Revolu- 
tion rides triumphant o’er the wave. 

Who was this Danton? The great majority of historians 
will answer that he was a demagogue, a blood thirsty blather- 
skite, and one of the most famous refers to ‘‘ Danton the beast.’’ 
But is this so? If one will read the life history of Danton, taking 
into consideration the times and conditions under which he lived, 
he will if he be true to himself and honest, assuredly answer no, 
a thousand times no. Look at his work—the true measure of a 
man—at his life, domestic as well as public, putting the very 








worst construction you can on it, and still you will find before 
you what? A man who looks you in the eye never quailing, a 
fearless man, a true man, a loving husband, friend and patriot. 
Who was Danton did you say? On the second day of April, 
1794, he himself was asked this very question just before his 
death and made answer, ‘‘ My nameis Danton. A name tolerably 
known in the Revolution ; my abode will soon be annihilation ; 
but I shall live in the Pantheon of History.’’ His life and par- 
ticularly his death completely won the cutting pen and hard crus- 
ted heart of Carlyle, who thus sums up his short life: ‘‘So 
passes, like a gigantic mass of valor, ostentation, fury, affection 
and wild revolutionary force and manhood, this Danton, to his 
unknown home. He was of Arcis-sur-Aube; born of ‘ good 
farmer people’ there. He had many sins ; but one worst sin he 
had not, that of Cant. No hollow formalist, deceptive and 
self-deceptive, ghastly to the natural sense, was this ; but a Man; 
with all his dross he was a Man; fiery-real, from the great fire- 
bosom of Nature herself. He saved France from Brunswick ; he 
walked straight his own wild road, whither it led him. He may 
live for some generations in the memory of man.’’ Yes, he not 
only may but he does and will ever live in the memory of man, 
he will live in the hearts of men just so long as that liberty for 
which he gave his life, his all, shall live in the hearts and minds 
of men. He was indeed a Man. 

But our digressions have already gone too far and we return 
to the book at hand, and will try to show that in M. Belloc the 
people and Danton have found at last a man and friend capable 
and ready to couch lance in their defence. The work before us 
is that of a fair, calm and courageous man, a deep student and 
careful writer, who makes his subject speak for and defend itself. 
Many of the facts and much historical data brought out in this 
book are absolutely new to the general historian, the author hav- 
ing delved deep and long in the archives of French history that 
his book might be an altogether complete and exhaustive treatise. 
As it comes from the publishers it is a monument of patient toil, 
and its historical value is very great and important. How great 
time alone will tell, but we predict the book will steadily grow in 
favor as the years go by and that it will ever remain a standard 
authority. 

To write an intelligent life of Danton, M. Belloc was of 
necessity forced to write a brief resume of the Revolution and of 
its causes. Of the causes he says: 


‘‘They were two: First, the immediate material necessity for reform 
which coincided with the revolutionary period ; secondly, the philosophy 
which had permeated scciety for a generation, and which, when once a 
change was undertaken, guided and controlled the development of that 
change. As for the material circumstances that led to so urgent a neces- 
sity for re form, they may be stated as follows : The government machinery, 
which had been growing more and more inefficient, had finally broken 
down ; and this fa‘lure had been accelerated by a series of natural acci- 
dents, the most prominent among them being two successive years of 
scarcity. Now, why was France alone in such a deplorable condition ? 

* * * Because France alone in Europe was a vast centralized body. 
The government of France in the century preceding the Revolution might 
be compared toa great machine * * * clogged upon every side and 
rusty—dependent upon one lever (the King) but incapable of movement. 

* » * It is of the utmost importance in studying the Revdlutioa to 
appreciate this fact; that nearly every part of the national life was sound, 
with the exception of the one supreme function of government. * * * 
Capital was not well distributed, but at least it was not centralized as it is in 
our modern industrial societies. All men owned; the peasant was miserable 
beyond words, but his misery was not the result of an economic law; it was 
due to that much more tangible thing, misgovernment. * * * Thevices 
or the misfortunes of France were not to be traced to the character of the 
social system or of the national temper. They were to be found in an arti- 
ficial centre, the government. * * * The symptom that comes just 
before death showed itself in the ploughman and the laborer in the vine- 
yard. He lost heart, he was tired and too beaten to work.”’ 


Such men did not make the Revolution, the Revolution made 
them. The great class of the bourgeoise and the citizens of 
Paris were the moving and compelling force of the Revolution. 
From here came Robespierre, Marat, Danton and even Bonaparte 
and a host of other less known men of the period. Of the second 
cause of the Revolution mentioned by our author, we may look 
to the teachings of Rousseau and his school for the return to the 
ways of nature. As the contest goes on we shall find the views 
of these men shaping the course of the struggle. 


Turning to Danton, our author says: 


‘He discovered himself to bea leader. * * * That part of him 
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which led to such a position was his sympathy. His tenderness was 
hidden under the energy of his rough voice, great frame and violent ges- 
ture. His pity he was slow to express. * * * Heis the most French, 
the most national, the nearest to the mother of all the revolutionary group. 
He summed up France. * * * When we study him it is like looking 
at a landscape of Rousseau’s or a figure of Millet’s. We feel France. 
* * * He was tall and stout, with the forward bearing of the orator, full 
of gesture and of animation. He carried a round French head upon the 
thick neck of energy. His face was generous, ugly and determined. With 
wide eyes and calm brows he yet had the quick glance which betrays the 
habit of appealing to an audience. His upper lip was injured and so was 
his nose, and he was further disfigured by the small-pox. His lip had been 
torn by a bull when he was a child, and his nose crushed in a second 
venture, they say, withthe same animal. In this the Romans would per. 
haps have seen a portent ; but he, the idol of our Positivists, found only a 
chance, to repeat Mirabeau’s expression that his ‘boar’s head frightened 
men.’ * * * As to his private life, affection dominated him. His 
friends also he loved, and above all, from the bottom of his soul, he loved 
France.”’ 


Here we have at last the one and controlling fiery impulse 
that guided his life and produced his actions. His one question 
was, will this benefit France, my beloved country? His 
patriotism was that of the gods and we find him not only willing 
but ready to sacrifice self and friends that France might benefit. 
This patriotism was his star and never once did he lose sight of it. 
Thus we find him defending Marat, a man he not only despised 
but mistrusted. Why? Because he saw in Marat’s fall, a set- 
back to the tide of Revolution that he considered necessary for 
his countrymen and for France. He has been charged with 
cowardice and temporizing with the foreign invader. Danton a 
coward—never ; a temporizer—yes, that he might dicker and 
play with the veteran armies of Austria and Russia long enough 
to give him time to rouse the country and put in the field a force 
sufficient to meet and drive the enemy from the sacred soil of 
France. Had it not been for the rare courage of Danton at this 
time, accepting the taunts and jeers of his less wise countrymen, 
the allied forces would have probably encamped in the streets of 
Paris. As our author says, ‘‘He saved France, but at this 
expense, that he went out of the world with a reputation which 
he knew to be false, that he saw his great powers vulgarized, and 
that he could never possess, either in his own mind or before the 
world, not even in France, his true name.”’ 

Danton organized the Cordeliers to force on the Revolution, 
that the people themselves should originate the acts of govern- 
ment and govern themselves, and when the Revolution was finally 
established and the monarchy overthrown his one object was to 
keep France safe from the dangers that of necessity followed such 
an upheaval. When he had raised the army that saved France it 
was his wish to return to the quiet pleasures of his youth, but the 
call of country supported by the pleadings of his mother carried 
him back again into the strife and turmoil, led him to criticise and 
resist the excesses of his own creation and at last be killed by it. 
Knowing full well what his defense of the Girondins cost him 
and remembering that he understood it at its full value, we always 
doubted the many horrible charges of heartlessness laid at his 
door, and at last, in this book, we find the true and as yet illy 
understood facts that have been distorted to fit the whim of the 
anti-revolutionary historian. Thedeath of King Louis may have 
been brutal, but for the success of the Revolution was necessary. 
Remember this and we can better understand Danton’s position 
when he voted for the death sentence,—‘‘ You decided the 
Republic by a mere majority, you changed the whole history of 
the nation by a mere majority, and now you think the life of one 
man too great for a mere majority.”’ 

With the Terror, Danton lost his control and fighting desper- 
ately and with outward boldness knew that his course was run, 
knew that he could no longer stem the tide and save France from 
the awful scenes that followed, and with prophetic foresight saw 
the coming of his own death. And under the hand of the “‘ sea- 
green’’ Robespierre come it did and soon, even before the bloom 
of youth had left his cheeks. 

We notice a very interesting fact and one that did more to 
destroy the struggling French than many hundreds of thousands 
of armed enemies. On p. 233 M. Belloc says: ‘‘ From a little 
press in Newcastle (the family of the printer yet remain to tell 
the tale) Pitt was drawing the thousands of forged assignats to 
ruin the Republic.’’ This may have had something to do with 
the frightful depreciation in their purchasing value that has been 
made so much of by the opponents of paper money. Napoleon 
tried the same experiment in his Russian campaign but failed 
owing to the great dearth of currency in Russia at that time. 
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England also tried the scheme and with great success, on our 
own continental money of the War for Independence. 
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The Middle Period of American History. 


The Jacksonian Epoch. By CHARLES H. PeEcK. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 


Whether that period in American history beginning with the 
appearance of Jackson and Clay upon the arena of national affairs 
and ending in 1841 when Tyler became President is the most 
important epoch in our national life is a question upon which 
there is room for difference of opinion, but that it was an era big 
with momentous events and notable not less for the ripening of 
American institutions and methods, which then assumed their 
distinctive character, than for the large number of remarkable 
men who shaped the course of affairs and left their impress upon 
our national life, will not be disputed. It forms a historical 
period especially and peculiarly suited to that method of treat- 
ment which has been adopted in the present work, that of pre- 
senting a comprehensive story of political events and at the same 
time showing particularly the work and relative influence of the 
several men who were then potent in public affairs. What 
renders this treatment unusually happy and effective in the 
present case is the fact that the men of the epoch stood out so 
prominently and possessed such stroug and distinct personalities 
that they lent a certain lustre and gave a positive originality to 
everything within the sphere of their influence. Thus it is that 
in writing of this period the historian need of necessity do no 
more than present naked facts and permit the real actors to speak 
for themselves to ensure lively interest and close attention on 
the part of his readers. His most difficult work is to preserve 
the relative proportions and values, to prevent one man from 
appearing unduly important, another from seeming to possess 
greater influence than he really had. And this requires very nice 
judgment and discrimination, and a no less careful handling. 

In our opinion Mr, Peck has acquitted himself of this task 
with great success. At the same time we are inclined to ques- 
tion whether Henry Clay does not stand forth a little more than 
life size. ‘The impression the book gives us is that he was the 
most prominent figure of the epoch. This he was not and we are 
confident the author does not so consider him. The very fact 
that during by far the greater part of the period here covered 
Clay was in the opposition, generally the leader and often the 
force of that opposition, naturally brings him constantly forward 
and in a way to impart great weight to his words and acts. 
Probably from just this comes any undue predominance he re- 
ceives, and to prevent a superlative impression thus arising would 
unquestionably be extremely difficult. 

But this aside, the author has certainly given us a book 
which conveys, within comparatively short compass, a very fair 
and exceedingly clear and comprehensive view of the men and 
events of the period of which he treats. He presents plain, 
unvarnished facts and as a rule allows his reader entire freedom 
to draw his own conclusions. We had almost said that personal 
prejudice finds lodgment nowhere within this book, and speaking 
generally we do say it. With one exception, the more noticeable 
and unfortunate because it is the only one, Mr. Peck presents 
every question impartially, taking pains to place the actual facts 
before his readers free of all bias and in a way that enables each 
one to form an independent judgment. It is in discussing the 
tariff question that he departs from this rule. Being an ardent 
free trader, he naturally disapproves of the protective system 
inaugurated in 1816, and proceeds to speak of tariff duties as 
being ‘‘ flagrantly adverse to sound economics.’’ Admitting the 
correctness of his belief that the international events of the 
period 1812-15 had great effect in bringing about protection, we 
can scarcely pass the assertion that the policy of protection *‘ was 
not the product of deliberate doctrinal choice.’’ The experiences 
of the war taught the American people how essential it was to 
their material prosperity and national independence to be able to 
supply their own needs, and when the war was over they were 
quite naturally disinclined to see their new founded industries 
swamped by foreign underselling. «fence the demand for the 
enactment of a protective tariff designed to preserve and build up 
home industries. If the popular mind did not grasp the question 
in all its doctrinal phases it did comprehend very keenly the 
dangers that threatened, it also clearly perceived how they could 
be averted, and in working for a protective tariff it certainly had 
a very deliberate purpose in view. It is needless, as it would be 
ungermane, to speak here of the development and diversification 
of industries that has resulted under the system of protection. 
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Mr. Peck is a strict constructionist. He seems also to be a 
‘‘spoilsman,’’ to use the word without offence, and makes an 
argument in support of the system, in the course of which he 
remarks that ‘‘a force which is not subject to removal inevitably 
becomes more or less self-sufficient and insubordinate.’’ While 
this is scarcely much of an argument against Civil Service, which, 
broadly speaking, is tenure of office so long and only so long as 
the holder performs his duties conscientiously and satisfactorily, 
it isan argument for the imperative mandate which Populists 
propose to establish and enforce upon refractory legislators and 
other public servants. We would here add that Mr. Peck states 
the objections to the Spoils System very frankly. 

The view this work gives of political events is a broad and 
at the same time an intimate one. The characters of the several 
statesmen and politicians of the period are well delineated, and 
the motives governing their public acts and utterances made very 
manifest. The whole gains largely in interest by reason of the 
personality that is introduced in the shape of extracts from 
speeches on the questions which were successively paramount. 

The conditions which confronted President Jackson, together 
with the environment in which he was placed, were enough to try 
to the utmost his great strength and to demand of him all the 
resourcefulness he possessed. To begin with, the aggressions he 
fought with the aggressiveness that was characteristic of him 
were firmly established and backed up in all their methods, which 
often came perilously near the iniquitous, by political friends who 
left no means untried to defeat the President in his purposes, to 
destroy his power and raise themselves by his downfall, That 
Jackson met this combination, which not only threatened him 
but in no small measure endangered our institutions, circum- 
vented it at almost every point and finally inflicted upon it signal 
defeat, shows the immense latent force that lay within his rugged 
form. Unquestionably Andrew Jackson was arbitrary, so also 
was he overbearing. Heever took the shortest way to accom- 
plish a given purpose; he did not hesitate to assume responsi- 
bility, and he was generally content to let the end justify the 
means. Had he been differently constituted, had he pursued 
other or less drastic methods, he would probably have failed 
where he did succeed. For the work he accomplished Jackson 
deserves high honor, and if we misjudge not, history will over- 
look his mistakes, generally of smaller importance and of but 
temporary harm, in admiration of his great and enduring acts. 

The harsh opinion of Jackson commonly held and almost 
invariably found in historical works, Mr. Peck aptly explains on 
the ground that those who have written of Jackson and his acts 
have been generally prejudiced against him and what he stood 
for. Jackson’s public career was a peculiar one ; his personality 
was no less unique. He owed as much to a succession of for- 
tunate circumstances as any public man in American history. He 
had marvellous force ; opposition he could not brook ; his preju- 
dices were ungovernable. Mr. Peck feels that most of the mis- 
takes Jackson made as President were forced upon him, or rather 
that he was led into them by his political opponents taking advan- 
tage of his known disposition. The following extract which we 
take from a speech by Tom Marshall, a friend of Jackson’s, at 
Louisville, Ky., late in 1843, conveys a by no means incorrect 
impression of Old Hickory, even though not strictly accurate in 
detail, and is tame in its eulogy by comparison with the diatribes 
that were hurled at Jackson by his enemies. Marshall said: 


‘* He has never been, through life, without an antagonist and he has 
always been victorious. His horse always won when he was aracer. He 
had a contest with Dickinson and-killed him. He had a fracas with the 
Bentons and cleaned them out. He used up Packenham ard the British 
army at New Orleans, those veterans who had gone through the war of the 
Peninsular without meeting an adversary who could withstand them for a 
moment. He hung Arbuthnot and Ambrister and bullied the Senate when 
called to account for it. He beat John Quincy Adams in the race for the 
Presidency, and crashed the ‘‘ Monster Bank’’ under the heel of his military 
boot. For the many injuries he has done the country it would seem that 
some retribution were due in the next world if not in this, but even there 
the hero has proved too hard for his enemy, for he has turned Presbyterian 
and cheated the Devil himself.’’ 


The bitter campaigns of 1828 and 1832 are followed and the 
issues made clear. The memorable fight against the United 
States Bank receives that careful attention and elucidation which 
its importance demands. The differences over slavery also come 
in for due consideration. Mr. Peck gives an opinion of Van 
Buren at variance with that usually held, but his measure of the 
man strikes us as a just one nevertheless. The great men of the 


period stand forth from the pages of this book in a way that 
commands attention. 
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The work of Henry Clay both in and out of Congress is in 
constant evidence throughout the book, as it could not otherwise 
be. Clay has earned the name of ‘‘ Compromiser,’’ and no one 
word can better or more fully characterize his work. Compro- 
mises are at best unsatisfactory aud temporary where real issues 
are involved, yet there are times when they seem necessary. 
Occasions are not wanting when Clay was positive, and through 
his individual exertions mainly, brought about positive acts. 
He was a partizan surely and not infrequently allowed the spirit 
of partizanship and sometimes personal aspiration to dictate his 
course, yet at heart he was honest and he was undoubtedly a 
patriot. His devotion to the Union was profound ; to preserve 
it he was ever ready to exert his wonderful ability as an adjuster 
of threatening difficulties. His greatest compromises were upon 
the slavery question. Like Lincoln, he would save the Union by 
whatever means that could be done. He could and did make 
principle subordinate to that paramount purpose and, it must 
seem, once or twice to personal ambition. The terrible struggle 
of 1861-65 was doubtless inevitable, but Clay’s work in postpon- 
ing it must, all things considered, be regarded as a great one. 

The get up of this book is everything that could be desired, 
except that the lack of an index will be much felt by those who 
shall use it as a reference work. 


Hk 


‘*‘ Armenian Atrocities.’’ 


Through the Storm. Pictures of Lifein Armenia By AVETIS NAZARBEK. 
Trarslated by Mrs. I. M. Elton. New York: Longmans Green & 
Co. g2.. 


A short while ago the interest and compassion of Europe 
and America was aroused by the bloody course of Turkish empire 
in Armenia to such a passionate pitch that it looked as if there 
might be real and not paper interference. But as of yore 
the Sultan was profuse in apologies for the past and in 
rosy promises for the future, which taken together with the 
jealousies and fears of the Great Powers, one for the other, was 
ample ground for Europe to refrain from a dangerous and 
unpleasant interference. It is so easy for nations, as well as 
individuals, to overlook the sufferings and misery of another 
people when such course is one of self interest. The Turkish 
Government realizing this knows exactly what cords to play, and 
in the slang of the day, ‘‘ what strings to pull,’’ in order to 
throw dust in eyes purposely held open that they may be blinded. 
After every outbreak of brutal Turkish wrath the Powers make 
strong ‘‘ representations’’ to the Sultan’s government demanding 
reforms and better treatment for Armenia, which satisfy their 
own peoples but are absolutely worthless to the Armenian. ‘The 
Sultan, to be sure, makes ‘‘ horrible examples’’ and wreaks 
terrible vengeance upon perhaps a half dozen or so Turkish 
officials who have acted exactly like every other servant of the 
government, neither better nor worse. ‘Then for a time there is 
peace and quiet, lasting until the former troubles have blown 
over and the anger of Europe is appeased, only to be followed by 
some unheard of barbarity. The ‘‘ unspeakable’’ Turkish Gov- 
ernment does not forget, and the town or community that pub- 
lishes its awful and blood-curdling tale of wrong and oppression 
to the world, is visited often with total destruction accompanied 
always by the most frightful crimes and orgies. 

For upwards of three hundred years Armenia has waged a 
heroic though unsuccessful war against the crushing hand of the 
master, calling unceasingly, but in vain for foreign help. In the 
case of Armenia the European governments are ever ready with 
their sympathy, but with material succor, never. So the long 
and weary struggle goes on with the bright star of Armenian 
freedom as distant and hopeless of attainment as ever. At the 
present time there seems to be blessed peace throughout that 
martyr country, but it is only the quiet before the storm that will 
suddenly break out in another ‘‘ Armenian Atrocity.’’ 

Mr. Nazarbek is one of the Armenian ‘‘ Revolutionists,’’ a 
body of men who still refuse to bear the yoke of Turkish misrule 
and crime. From constant defeat and punishment the great body 
of the Armenian people have been forced into such absolute and 
abject submission to the Sultan’s officials that they make no 
further resistance, accepting their terrible and fearful slavery 
with groans and tears but without thought of revolt. ‘To the 
‘* Revolutionists’’ then, Armenia must look for salvation. But, 
alas, this band of devoted and self-sacrificing patriots grows 
smaller and smaller from their constant war with the ovpressor, 
and the near future, unless there comes outward help, must see 
the complete subjugation and submission of the only men still 
holding aloft the banner of Armenian freedom. Our author will 
of course take serious exception to our conclusions for in his 
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veins runs the blood of a man incapable of recognizing failure 
and defeat. Still, to the unprejudiced reader his own book 
points out in an unmistakable manner the truth and fairness of 
our assertions. 

The pathos of the book is truly terrible in its tragic intensity, 
and one can almost feel that the author’s own blood was used in 
penning the frightful picture. From cover to cover the course of 
Turkish crime is spread before the reader in all its nakedness and 
we would fain shut our eyes to the horrible and gruesome sight, 
at the same time asking ourselvesif such things can be possible 
in this day and generation. 

Europe owes it to her own people, if not to the Armenians 
themselves, to see to it that this terrible state of affairs is termi- 
nated and that retribution, though it be tardy, is visited on the 
guilty. Mr. Nazarbek makes a strong appeal to Europe on 
behalf of his countrymen and his work speaks for itself in a way 
to satisfy all of its absolute truthfulness and even fairness to his 
country’s enemies. Of the Turkish people he has naught ill to 
say, realizing that while in their ignorance and religious fanati- 
cism they are constantly led by their rulers to deeds of cruelty 
and crime, that they themselves are nearly as much abused and 
under the heel of the oppressor as the Armenian himself. In his 
remarkably clear and convincing introduction our author says : 


‘‘ The question of Armenia, not long since a burning one, has been in 
abeyance for the last two years. But it is not dead, as some less hopeful 
spirits would persuade us, It is not dead, because its causes still exist. It 
cannot die so long as the yoke of the Sultan remains upon Turkey. It is 
not dead, because the Armenian people, despite the dreadtul calamities 
that it has suffered, has not lost its vitality. * * * Though years have 
gone by, the blood-stained spectre of Armenia still haunts the troubled 
conscience of Europe. * * * Europe owes Armenia a reparation. She 
has owed it since the Berlin Congress, and her debt has increased during 
the last three years. Diplomatic Europe, however, continues to shut her 
eyes, and her heart, to this obligation. Her one desire is to preserve the 
integrity of Turkey for the present, in order that the spoil may afterwards 
be divided at a more convenient season. She would fain forget at what a 
sanzuinary cost the integrity of Turkey is thus preserved. 


This history of recent Armenian events reads like the most 
exciting and realistic of novels and one will never forget the vivid 
descriptions of country and people. The preface by F. York 
Powell, of the University of Oxford, is of considerable interest, 
but we note his evident desire to shift the blame of Armenian 
atrocities from English to Russian shoulders. ‘The work of the 
translator is good throughout and the handsome get-up of the 
volume would be a credit to any publisher. 

*k 
Stories of Life in Hindostan. 


On the Edge of the Empire. By EDGAR JEPSON, and CAPTAIN D, BEAMES 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. §1.50. 


We have been fed to a surfeit on tales of the Wiid West, of 
Indian massacres and stage coach hold-ups, and this together 
with the knowledge that the new stories of this variety which 
are continually appearing rest on the writer’s vivid imagination 
rather than on fact has completely cloyed our appetite for them. 
So it is with no little relief that we find the present book to con- 
sist of a collection of stories, which if not more exciting than the 
home made kind, have at least the novelty of being of a differ- 
ent stamp and relating unfamiliar incidents from a new field. 
They are writteu by two Englishmen and describe phases of 
life along the Indian-Afghan frontier and in parts of India. In 
the absence of any positive information we venture the opinion 
that these stories, or at least the majority of them, are true 
tales of occurrences which have come within the personal ex- 
perience or knowledge of the authors. In any case they give a 
picture of rugged life that is doubtless drawn to scale, and 
accordingly have a certain distinct value. The lover of adven- 
ture will find here ample to satisfy his most extravagant 
desires. 

Incidentally, we get a view of some conditions in India 
that are interesting, and are worthy of remark as coming from 
Englishmen who have served there. The chapter entitled 
‘‘Local Self Government ’’ is particularly rich in this respect. 
The extension of Democratic privileges by the conqueror to 
the conquered, enabling the latter to take some hand in his 
own government, is, in the minds of our authors, an experi- 
ment of very doubtful expediency. In the Punjab ‘‘the idea 
and practice of government has been given to a race capable 
of putting them to use, and we have yet to live to see 
whether we have not given too much for our own safety. If 
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we give a part of our empire to a race of babbling curs, 
(Bengalese) it matters little; but when we give it to a race 
who can fight, and had rather fight than babble, it matters 
much.’’ In practice the governing functions quite generally de- 
volve upon the secretary of the municipal assembly who ‘‘is an 
Englishman of low class, often a loafer,’’ and who does not take 
the place for ‘‘ the good of his health.’’ Such a person is James 
William Brown, the central figure in this story of ‘‘ Local Self 
Governmcent,’’ and a man who would have done himself credit in 
a Tammany campaign. But let us again look through the eyes 
of our authors and learn what they think of the strength or 
weakness of British sovereignty in India. 

‘In the lesser towns of the Punjab, where white men are not, the 
Municipal Council resolves itself into a form of patriarchal government. 
The power is passing back surely; and not very slowly, into the hands of 
those families whose members led the valiant hosts at Chillianwallah and 
Gujerat. If by this time the lessons of discipline and order, taught in our 
army, have gone home, and there is reason tothink that they have, in the 
event of national disaster we may find that we have sown the dragon’s 
teeth. It is well to be able to boast of the loyalty of a subject race, but 
after all bayonets are bayonets, and it is easier to be loyal to one’s own 
folk than to foreigners. The Sikh sepoy has of late found out that he is as 
gooda man of war as the Britith soldier, and has seen some things it were 
better he bad not seen. He knows, too, that he is needed to holda bigger 
Empire than that of India, He is a shrewd, resolute, stout-hearted man of 
few illusions ; he sees that he does not receive the treatment so necessary 
a man may well expect, and it may be that we shall find that local self-gov- 
ernment was a grindstone which crushed the Bengali but sharpened the 
Sikh sword.” 


On an earlier page occurs a short but exceedingly graphic 
account of the method by which British dominion has been 
extended in India as well as elsewhere. The game begins by 
what is officially termed ‘‘ testing the temper of the tribes.’’ 
This ‘‘ is done by sending parties more or less armed to ‘ visit’ 
various tribes in a friendly way. The ‘tribes’ have the same 
objection to being called upon in a friendly way—with a gun in 
your hand—that Englishmen have. They also get alarmed ; then 
they begin to shoot out of funk. Whereupon they are said to be 
‘uncertain’; an expedition goes forth, and a little more red 
paint is added to the map of our Indian Empire.’’ 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the damage they will do is 
tenfold to the good you can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufac- 
tured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken internally and is madein Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75 cents per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best,— Advt. 


Stop-Overs at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington on Pennsylvania 
Railroad Through Tickets. 


In addition to its excellent train service, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad offers the traveler between New York and Chicago, and 
New York and St. Louis, the privilege of a stop-over of ten days 
at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. This stop-over is 
granted on all through first-class tickets reading via those cities. 
Persons desiring to stop-over must deposit their ticket with the 
station agent immediately on arrival. 

To those who have business to transact in these cities, or to 
persons who have never visited the National Capital, this privi- 
lege is a valuable one, and should appeal to all through travelers 
between New York and the West, and Chicago or St. Louis and 
the East. ‘The stations of the Pennsylvania Railroad are cen- 
trally located in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and 
access to any section of the cities is easy, by either the regular 
street car lines or by the Pennsylvania Railroad cabs to be found 
at the Philadelphia and Washington stations.—Adv/, 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Those contemplating a trip to annual meeting National Edu- 
cational Association, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 
14, 1899, or others who desire to take advautage of the low rate, 
should not fail to procure a copy of this interesting booklet, issued 
by the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, giving full information 
as to routes, time of trains, rates and other valuable and necessary 
information. Sent free upon receipt of two cents postage by H. 
W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv/. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


The Gospel for a World of Sin. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


There is unquestionably a place for a book such as that 
before us. It has a purpose of the highest sort, and goes about 
its work in a way that is certain to accomplish good. Doubtless 
there are many who will not follow it in every respect, nor is it 
essential that they should. On the other hand, there are few 
who cannot read the book and benefit by doing so. It is not to 
be expected that any theological work shall meet the needs of all 
persons, nor even appeal in like manner to all those who find it 
satisfying. Neither is God revealed to all men in precisely the 
same way. Dr. Van Dyke recognizes all this and writes accord- 
ingly. He is not dogmatic, but he is suggestive; he is not 
cramped in his views, but, on the contrary, liberal ; he does not 
fear ‘‘ the discoveries of science,’’ but sees in them ‘‘ materials of 
a new defence of the faith.’’ The aim of this volume is not 
‘to present a theory of the Atonement,’’ but ‘‘to teach that 
there is no theory broad or deep enough to embrace or explain 
the fact.’’ Faith, the great element in happiness and hope, the 
fountain-head of human comfort, abides deep within Dr. Van 
Dyke and shines forth in his words with an intensity that is mag- 
netic and inspiring. Those who found so much satisfaction and 
help in the author’s previous book, ‘‘ The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt,’’ to which the present is intended to be a companion vol- 
ume, will undoubtedly find it quite as much tothem. Dr. Van 
Dyke, well known as a Presbyterian divine, has within a few 
weeks been elected to the newly created Dean Murray chair of 
literature at Princeton University. 


* 
* 


Mistress Content Cradock. By ANNIE ELioT TRUMBULL. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. 


This pretty and attractive little story of early New England 
life by the daughter of the well known and much respected 
scientist and lecturer, James Hammond Trumbull, is at once 
delightful, true and beautiful. The simplicity and quaintness 
of literary style is in perfect accord with a story of the old 
Puritan fathers. There is, however, a distinctive charm about 
Miss Trumbull’s writing that takes away completely the cold, 
barren and almost forbidding aspect of the old colonists and 
recalls to mind not only their sterling integrity, upright nobility, 
and uncompromising rigor, but also takes the reader into their 
homes and inner lives and makes him realize that behind the 
stern exterior was the true and warm heart. Miss Trumbull 
believes that the love of man and woman should ever be subordi- 
nate to the love of country and to the call of duty, and this tale 
is an exemplification of this view. Atthe same time it is a faith- 
ful representation of Puritan life and as such has large interest 
and historical value. Outside of the story characters, the most 
prominent personage between the covers of the book is Roger 
Williams. Our author is quite carried away by her enthusiasm 
for the great reformer, but at the same time she is ever so careful 
and discreet in presenting her Williams, so that the most severe 
and harsh critic would have difficulty in showing where her 
account of his life was at variance with the established and 
limited historical data at hand. ‘The publishers have done their 
work in an excellent manner and altogether the book is a pleas- 
ing one to eye and mind. 

“kK 
The Jamesons, By Mary E. WILKINS. New York : Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $f. 


The person who writes a book with a determination of saying 
something amusing and funny seldom meets with any consider- 
able success. Writers of such books are apt to attempt too 
much and, by overdoing, spoil their entire work. When an 
individual once comes to the conclusion that he is witty and droll 
his friends will from that day find him ever jumping up with his 
original and irresistible jokes that must be laughed at regardless 
of merit or complexion. From purely personal and friendly 
applause our would-be leader of fun and humor frequently con- 
ceives the idea that he is hiding his light under a bushel, that 
he is selfishly keeping to himself his remarkable talent and 
powers. Asa rule it is right here that the real humor and joke 
comes in, though we hardly expect the joker himself can see it 
any better than the poor public can see hisown. The world is 
ever ready to extend the hand of brotherhood and friendship 
to the worthy humorist and bid him welcome, but it is also quite 
as ready to ignore and cast out the poor deluded make-believe 





joker. And then the one time writer of comic life is apt to 
become tragic and cynical, for he cannot admit even to himself 
the justice of the world’s decision, and like all fools kicks against 
the inevitable, only to receive a smile at his petulance. 

So it is that we hardly expected to find the real genuine arti- 
cle in the story before us. But to our pleased surprise ‘‘ The 
Jamesons’’ has quite met our brightest expectations, though to 
confess we expected little. There is nothing really strong or 
unusual about this book, but it is certainly above the average, 
while at the same time below the standard set by the few suc- 
cessful productions of this character. The piciure of staid old 
New England village life and of the irresistible march of the 
conquering Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson, of New York, is at 
times exceedingly clever. While the story is not a long one it 
shows evidence of unnecessary and unfortunate lengthening. 
Repetition should have no place in such a book as it only tends 
to weaken. Still, there is a place for such a story as this one 
and we shall expect it to find a warm and hearty welcome from 
a large class of readers. 

LK 
A Civilian Altache. A Story of a Frontier Army Post. By HELEN DAWES 
Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

The story books published in The Ivory Series are, from 
their convenient size and large clear type, just about the right 
thing to take on a railroad trip where the ordinary book would 
prove heavy aud troublesome. The stories themselves are at the 
same time light, airy and pleasing. The reader will never find 
anything objectionable in these books, and the tales never dis- 
tress. The little volume before us is in good keeping with the 
series. It is a pretty story of soldier life at a western army post 
and the departure of the troops for the seat of the Chicago railway 
strike of 1896 is well told. The love romance is pure and simple, 
and this being the case the story must also be a beautiful one. 

“Kk 
Eingeschneit. By EMt FROMMEL. Edited with introductory notes and 


vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
30 cents. 


Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. By ALAIN-RENE LESAGE. Edited and 
abbreviated, with introduction and notes by Prof. Adolphe Cohn and 
Prof. Robert Sanderson. Same publishers. 40 cents. 

These are the two latest books in the Modern Language 
series published by this enterprising house. ‘‘ Eingeschneit’’ is 
a lovely little story by the late well known court-preacher and 
chaplain of the famous ‘‘ Garnisonkirche,’’ of Berlin, Dr. Emil 
Frommel, in which he is one of the heroes, indeed, ‘he hero of 
the plot. The story makes the reader’ also acquainted with 
several South German dialects. The book is admirably edited 
and arranged for school purposes, having an introduction, notes 
and a complete vocabulary, with Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt as 
editor. Thus the reader can have no difficulty in understanding 
intelligently the idiomatic and other unusual expressions which 
occur. While the reading of such stories may benefit and be 
interesting to a certain class of well-advanced students, it is 
rather difficult to see, how ordinary classes of American students 
will derive that benefit from such a story as is most desired. 
The purpose of these series is to teach German. The question 
may be asked, why does the worthy editor choose exactly such 
stories for American students, stories which are indeed not 
seldom difficult even for Germans who know the language, to 
read and understand thoroughly. There are very fine prose- 
stories in that great field of German literature from which to 
select; such stories as will certainly aid more and be of 
more substantial benefit to the young learner, whose mind is 
being, and should be, trained into the beauty of the High Ger- 
man and not the provincial language of certain South German 
dialects. 

More lucky in the selection of their subject were Professors 
Adolphe Cohn, of the Romance Language department, Columbia 
University, and Robert Sanderson, formerly of the French 
department, Harvard University, in choosing and editing Lesage’s 
‘* Gil Blas,’’ that fine story which still rejoices every heart to 
read. The original form of this story consisted of four volumes, 
two of which were issued in 1715 and the other two in 1724 and 
1735, respectively. The work is well known, having been read 
by most students familiar with French, and also translated into 
almost every European language. The story as here published 
has been decidedly abbreviated, and consists in its present form of 
forty-six small chapters. The twenty-eight pages of useful notes 
will help to explain difficulties that the student many encounter, 
and thus make this pleasant ‘‘ lecture’’ a source of benefit, useful- 
ness and attraction at the same time. 
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nnual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, to July, 1897. Washing- 


ton, D. C.: Government Printing Oflice. 


This volume contains, besides dry routine reports, the usual 
eneral appendix in which are gathered together some forty 
ipers on various questions of interest. The service the institu- 
ou renders in thus presenting the more important current con- 
ibutions to scientific knowledge is a worthy one, and gives its 
inual reports a special value to students by making easily acces- 
ble much material that it would cost not a little trouble to 
tain directly, even supposing it could all be found in the 
braries, 
Among the articles in this volume, the paper by Dr. Langley, 
cretary of the Smithsonian, recounting his experiments in 
iechanical flight, extending over a period of ten years, is in 
iany ways interesting. He has succeeded, after many failures, 
1 constructing a machine sustained by wings and driven by 
propellers worked by steam, which has made flights continuing 

bout a minute and a half and extending for a distance of over 
halfa mile. The limited steam power then becoming exhausted 
the machine, weighing in all about twenty-five pounds, settled 
down, Another paper ona correlated subject, by EK. C. Huffaker, 
offers an hypothesis in explanation of soaring flight that is well 
worthy of careful consideration, though it does not fully solve the 
problem and is open to some objections. The writer suggests that 
rising currents of warm air are what make upward spiral soaring 
possible, and further gives some evidence which goes to support 
the supposition that the flapping of the birds themselves may be 
sufficient to induce the rising currents necessary to their ascent. 
Altogether, Mr. Huffaker gives us a very thoughtful and sug- 
gestive paper, in which he embodies some valuable original 
observations on the flight of large birds. 

Other articles of more general interest are on Andrée’s polar 
expedition, with portraits of himself and two companions, and 
illustrations of the balloon, its start, etc. ; Crater Lake, Oregon, 
also fully illustrated with beautiful photographic views ; Law of 
Protective Coloration, illustrated ; and an account of the progress 
made during 1897 in the archaeological work being done in 
Arizona by J. Walter Fewkes under the direction of the insti- 
tution, 


Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, 
destroy microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. 
All druggists.—Ahvv. 


A Valuable Publication—The Pennsylvania Railroad 1899 Summer 
Excursion Route Book. 


On June 1st the Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will publish the 1899 edition of its Summer 
ixcursion Route Book. This work is designed to provide the 
public with short descriptive notes of the principal summer 
resorts of Eastern America, with the routes for reaching them, 
and the rates of fare. It contains all the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over fifteen hundred different 
routes or combinations of routes for reaching them. The book 
has been compiled with the utmost care, and altogether is the 
most complete and comprehensive handbook of summer travel 
ever offered to the public. 

It is bound in a handsome and striking cover, in colors, and 
contains several maps, presenting the exact routes over which 
tickets are sold. It is also profusely illustrated with fine half- 
tone cuts of scenery at the various resorts and along the lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On and after June rst it may be procured at any Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ticket office at the nominal price of ten cents, or 
upon application to the general office, Broad Street Station, by 
mail for twenty cents,—Ad@v7/. 


Half Rates to California. 


Via the Chicago and North-Western Railway, affording the 
quickest time, grandest scenery, variable routes and perfect ser- 
vice. Chicago to Los Angeles and return $64.50, tickets on sale 
June 25th to July 8th, limited to return until September 4, 
1899, account of annual meeting, National Educational Associa- 
tion. Illustrated pamphlet sent free on application. For rates 
and other information ask your nearest ticket agent, or write 

W. M. Burgard, 301 Main street (Ellicott square), Buffalo, 
N. Y.—Aavzt. 


THE 





AMERICAN. 


Wanamaker’s 


Men's Madras Shirts 


The madras for these Shirts comes 
to us from Glasgow, where the 
training of generations produces the 
best madras in the world. The 
patterns are in a large variety of 
stripes and plaids, in colorings of 
blue, pink, heliotrope, white and 
black. 

The making is the between-time 
work of our own factory, where our 
made-to-order shirts are  con- 
structed. That means splendidly 
made Shirts, of course, and it also 
means large economy in the cost. 

These Shirts are in neglige style, 
very light and fine; made with 
separate cuffs. Equal shirts, made 
in the regular way, would be $2.50 ; 
perhaps in the large quantities we 
use we could get the price down to 
$2. By making them ourselves, 
we get the price down to 


$:.50 each 
A hundred and twenty dozen 
ready to-day. 


Chestnut s'reet. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





CURES CATARRH 


haler Closed. 
TUBE CONTAINING MEDICINE. GOMRUGATED END. CAP. 


) agate 


The Three Parts of Inhaler, 





9 rd Rubber 
BLANCHARD S eae sence 
and ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Irritation of the Air Passage. Is 
also of great value in Croup and Inflammation of 
the Larynx. 


Endorsed by Physicians a a « 
and recommended by 
















































MAKE YOUR HEAD 
A SAVINGS BANK 


Deposit 7 cts. a day there and receive a college 
education at home, by mail, in your spare time. 


DO YOU WANT HIGHER PAY? 
Then make yourself worth more. 
CAN YOU READ AND WRITE? 


If so, you can enroll as one of our students. 

Tuition fees low and payable $2 per month. 
Unlimited time to complete stu Text 
books and drawing plates free. CUURSES IN 
ENGINEERING : Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam, Bridge, Hydraulic, Municipal and Xail- 
road andi in Geology, Mineralogy, Prospecting, 
Mining and Metallurgy. Courses in Plumbing, 
Heating and Ventilation, Architecture, Struct- 
ural Iron Works, Mechanical Drawing and Ma- 
chine Design, Sheet Metal Working, Pattern 
Making and many other subjects. 

This is no experiment, we have hade? 
years of successful experience in teaching 
students all overthe world by mail. Write 
for freeillustrated circular A 23. State subjct 
interested in and get particulars. 


THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, 


154, 156, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The American’s 
Special Clubs 


It is highly important that all straight Popu- 
list papers shall obtain the largest possibile 
circulations. To help secure this we have made 
special arrangements which enable you to get 
the leading papers at the very minimum cost. 

The regular subscription price of THE AMERI- 
caw is $2.00 perannum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the following named 
papers, for the amount stated opposite the name 
of each paper respectively, to wit :—with 


THE REPRESENTATIVE, (ignatius Don- 





nelly) 1.50 
THE SOUTHERN “MERCURY, (Milton 
Park) - 1.50 
THE MISSOURI WORL D. (Paul J. Dixon) 1.15 
THE DALTON HERALD— , (J. A. Bo- 
denhamer) - : - - - LA 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE (Ww. J. Henning) - 1.40 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—Mo., (W. 
O. Atkeson) - - - 1.30 
THE CHICAGO SENTINEL, (Leonidas 
Connell) 1.10 
THE PEOPLE’ 'S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) - 1.55 


THE FREE REPUBL Ic, ‘(Jo - Parker) - 115 
THE REFERENDUM, (N. H. Motsinger) 1.30 


Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any one of the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
poe 8 name of each paper respectively, to wit :— 
with 
THE SoU THERN MERCURY, (Mites 

Park) - 
THE MISSOURI WORL D, (Paul Dixon) 1.85 
THER DALTON HERAL D—Ga. nym 

denhamer) °- 2H 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE, (w. J. Henning) - 210 
THE BUTLER FREE ranes- "Mo., (w. 


O. Atkeson) 200 
THE CHICAGO SENTINEL, (Leonidas 

Connell) 180 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank 

Burkitt) - 2.25 
THE FREE RE PUBL, ) dl ‘(Jo A. Parker) - 185 


THE REFERENDUM, (N. H. Motsinger) 2.00 


Other Combinations. 





‘di ; ading iodicals THE AMERICAN 
Editors of Leading Periodicals Se OTE MERCURY 9185 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 
Price of Complete Outfit, 75¢. THE AMERICAN 
THE otiae HERALD \ $2.05 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 
Blanchard Mfg. Co. THE AMERICAN, for six months 
Department 199. Cincinnati, O. club of five, $2.75 
; club of ten 5.00 
(Wholesale Agents; Stein-Vogeler Drug Co.) THE AMERICAN, for one year 
When writing mention this JouRNAL. — -_ =< 
> > Te > Te > ee Tn 0 nS eS nS eS DS 






IT gives a clear white light. 
IT burns kerosene (Coal Vil) <= = 








Driving Lamp 


IT is the only perfect one. 

IT throws all the light straight ahead 
from 200 to 300 feet. 

IT looks like a locomotive headlight. 















ESTABLISHE oar 1840. 


Ce Se ge Ege EA 


CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
and send it to us and we will send 
book describing our lamp, and will agree tosend youone single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 a St., New York. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








Ginn & Company have in press ‘‘ A Book of Seventeenth 
Century Lyrics,’’ by Felix E. Schelling. The period covered 
extends from the accession of Charles I. in 1625, to the death of 
John Dryden, 1700. The text is in each case that of the earliest 
or best edition of the author quoted, and each poem is given 
entire. This book is intended to be a companion volume to that 
on ‘‘ Elizabethan Lyrics,’’ written by Prof. Schelling nearly two 
years since. 


* 
* 


Harold Frederic’s last novel, ‘‘’ The Market Place,’’ which 
appeared not long since in Zhe Sa/urday Evening Post of Phila- 
delphia, in serial form, has just been published simultaneously in 
America and England. It is announced that the novel in book 
form contains much that was omitted from it in its serial pub- 
lication, and in book form only can the reader have the story just 
as it left the pen of the author. 


* 


‘What Women Can Earn’’ is the title of a book announced 
for immediate publication by F. A. Stokes & Co., and intended to 
be of service to American women and girls looking about for 
some means of earning a livelihood. The work will cover all the 
leading occupations open to women, and each branch will be dis- 
cussed by a competent authority, possessing practical knowledge 
of the subject treated, 

xk 


In a recent issue we reviewed ‘‘ The Dawn of Reason,’’ a very 
excellent book by Dr. James Weir, Jr., who writes thanking us 
for the notice and asking that we publish his romments upon two 
points, which, agreeably to his request, we are pleased to do, as 


THE 
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Practical statements to 
women about catarrh, 


RANQUILLITY 


in women preserves beauty. Wome: 

suffering from any catarrhal troub|: 

cannot be wholly attractive. If th: 

eatarrh is in the head, nose, throat 

or stomach the breath declares it 
If it is in the lungs it means con 
sumption. Troubles of the pelvi 
organs are in almost every case 
ecatarrh. Every phase of catarrh 
is unclean; many of them are dis 
gusting. 

Catarrh has many names but its 
character is the same; wherever it 
is there is inflammation. To cure 
catarrh the remedy must be scien- 
tific and thorough. Such a remedy 

is Pe-ru-na, which for forty years has been successfully combating this insidious 
disease. Read what Mrs. Benolt says about it: 
Pe-ru-na Medicine Company, Columbus, O. 
DEAR Srrs:—I have been sick since last fall. The doctors said I had catarrh, 
I employed three physicians but they did not help me at all. I finally gave 
up doctors and began to take medicines I saw advertised, but I continued 
to grow worse. Iwas so miserable I wished I was dead. Life had no pleasures 
for me. At last I saw Pe-ru-na advertised and got a bottle. Half a bottle 
helped me, and after I had taken four bottles I was well. I have gained in 
weight and feel years younger.—Mrs. Benolt, 131 Pleasant St., Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Hartman will prescribe for fifty thousand women this year free of charge. 
All women suffering from female troubles or any disease of the mucous mem- 
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~ 


brane may have Dr. Hartman’s private counsel without cost. Send for special 
question blank for women. ; 
Mrs. J. Koeller, Rockford, Ill., says:—‘‘I have been troubled with chronic 
I tried almost everything, and employed several prom- 
I saw an advertisement of your medicine and 
Ican heartily recommend 


follows: ‘‘ The reviewer, by implication if not directly, says that 
I am remiss in not calling attention to xerve elements in low 
organisms where the nerve cen/cr is not developed. The reviewer 
must have skipped page 3, where I bring out this very point. 
Again, he says that when I state that the opussum is ‘the ov/y 
marsupial found outside of Australasia, etc.,’ I forget the yapok 
and the various species of Didelphys in South America. J do nof 
forget, for the yapok (Chironectes) and all of the South and 
Central American species of Didelphys ave opossums. The 
yapok, strictly speaking, is an aberrant, web-footed form, yet it 
is a true opossum nevertheless.’’ 


FF 


‘From Comte to Benjamin Kidd, the Appeal to Biology or 
Evolution for Human Guidance,’’ is the title of a book by Robert 
Mackintosh to be published immediately by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The subject of the work is a historical sketch and criti- 
cism of the appeal to biology, which was outlined by Comte, and 
has been newly defined and emphasized by Darwinism and still 
more recently stated by Mr. Kidd in the most extreme form logi- 
cally possible. 


catarrh several years. 
inent physicians, but to no avail. 
gaveitatrial. Ihave found Pe-ru-na a great help. 
it to all suffering from that dread disease.” 

The uncleanness of catarrh makes the disease abhorrent to a careful woman. 
Catarrh will not go away itself. Its existence must be made impossible. This 
is what Pe-ru-na does. It makes the membranes healthy all through the 
organs of the body and catarrh ceases to exist. All druggists sell Pe-ru-na. 


Are You Tired of ——-_ 
taking Sugar Coated Pills or 
drinking syrup mixtures? 
Why not try the only 


Rational and Absolutely Certain Method 
ot Curing Stomach Troubles, 


LE HARDY’S REMEDY? 


It is put up in powJered form, and one 
box, when dissolved in ordinary river or well 
water is equal to a gallon of the finest Mineral 


Water, 
Nature’s Own Remedy, 
A positive cure for 


INDIGESTION, 
DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 


Don't delay, send for a box to-day 
Price, by mail, 80 cents. 
BLANCHARD MFG. CO., 


Dept. 199, CINCINNATI, O. 
When writing mention THis JouRNAL. 









CANDY CATHARTIC 





 EGULATE THE Ue 





Correspondence and Oral lessons in g” Year 


GERMAN 
FRENCH 
SPANISH, Etc. 
The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1413 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 








Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewritingin all languages. Circulars mailed, 





POOR RICHARD’ S WORDS OF WISDOM. 








FOR DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, QUINSY 
and all Throat Troubles, use Thompson’s 
Diphtheria Cure. 50 cents a Bottle. 

THOMPSON DIPHTHERIA CURE CO. 


Willitamsport, Pa. 
Experience keeps a dear school, yet fools will learn in no other. 


+t ill the People Eat or Starve, 
He that i conquer his bad habits. Who Beg or Demand ? 


Money and man, a mutual friendship show ; 
Man makes false money, money makes man so. 


* * 
- 











Who is strong ? 























is rich? He that rejoices in his portion. 

ps isTs @) <an_rorm 

If you'd lose a troublesome visitor, lend him money, A CLUB 
Dk 

Hear reason or she’ll make you feel her. Che Cable is Spread, ea 
** vy True ees en ee Tr nd contribute this much. Mafi Ve 

’ 2 . > ».ce stc s 4 o E av 7 ated y 
It’s common for men to give pretended reasons instead of Se erste, Mina. <a ay,41 Washington Ave. S., iD 


You will get a little book, with arguments for our Position, 


one real one. , : 
Platforms, National and State Plans of Organization, with FULL 


*# k CIRBC TiONval thes start np Ae anon a ae ag Prager pe pages for wee “ your 

f ° ° e iD. - Se ee nj 4 rary, reflecting ©€ views of every voter of ever 

To God we owe fear and love > to our neighbors justice and political party in eh sch -nc Every voter will receive it. y 
Raee 6 — : Your Nickel W rue men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 
charity ; to ourselves prudence and sobriety. this. No political method so novel; none so successful. It well befits the only catty that 
* ox has ever offered our ages wad full liberty, equal rights and united power; it delivers 
* these goods before election. It makes no promiseit does not fulfll, Nothing «an re- 


sist it. It is suitable for any state. 

Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, “It was my nickel that first 
sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of the 
same machine bearing two different names,” eo a 


_ Epitaph on a scolding wife by her husband—Here my poor 
Bridget’s corpse doth lie, she is at rest, * * * and so am I. 











